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An Announcement 


In January, 1920, and again in November, 1920, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League organized and financed two large 
groups of leading and representative Unitarian ministers, 
sending them across the continent to make more widely 
known a liberal faith and to encourage its adherents in iso- 
lated sections. Persuaded of the wisdom of a more intensive 
missionary endeavor, the League provided in November, 
1921, in St. Louis, a series of protracted meetings, nightly 
for two weeks, in the two Unitarian churches in that city. 
The interest was intense, the attendance extraordinary and 
the results abundant. 

The League now announces that Dr. William L. Sullivan 
of New York City has accepted its invitation to devote his 
entire time henceforth to leadership in similar series of pro- 
tracted meetings under League auspices in different parts of 
the United States and Canada. As he goes from place to 
place, he will be attended and supported by one of a number 
of colleagues, believed to be competent for this work and 
especially chosen therefor. 


CHARLES H. STRONG, 


President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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His Proper Work 


R. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN responds to the 
invitation of the church to do the work that 
his whole being delights in. - He will be at his best 
in his journeys, despite the inconveniences of travel. 
He is a wonderful missionary preacher. His dis- 
cipline as a Paulist father in the Roman Catholic 
Church was as nearly perfect for this vocation as 
it could be. His extraordinary success in the in- 
terpretation of spiritual experiences goes back to 
his earliest priesthood and it has never waned. 
The story he tells of his own religious progress is 
among the most powerful and persuasive examples 
of the spoken word. It has never failed in our 
churches. The important thing for the Laymen’s 
League to do now is to develop a method in connec- 
tion with Dr. Sullivan’s meetings so that we shall 
gather into our fellowship the people who, having 
heard him, are ready to join. Dr. Sullivan is able 
to make his hearers desire the thing which he has 
won; there must be a skillful plan to get their dect- 
sion for fellowship at once. 

It reminds us of the Methodist layman who vis- 
ited a great city church in Ohio during a business 
trip. After the service he congratulated the min- 
ister on his service and sermon. “But,”’—how 
deadly is that word “but,’—-said the manufacturer, 
“if you were one of my salesmen, I’d discharge you. 
You got my attention by your appearance, voice, 
and manner; your prayer, ‘reading, and logical 
discourse aroused my interest; you warmed my 
heart with a desire for what you preached ; and then 
—and then you stopped, without asking me to do 
something about it. In business the important 
thing is to get them to ‘sign on the dotted line.’ ” 

Of course, that is absolutely sound. The ultimate 
appeal in all human affairs is to the will, and unless 
you get action you fail in the chief part. It will 
be wisdom for Dr, Sullivan to have the best man 
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we can find to go with him for this “closing” work. i 


There must be among us such a man. 
must develop him. It would be spiritually waste- 
ful and inexcusable, after the expenditure of such 
unwonted efforts, if a single person were lost. 
laymen understand. We seek ey members in 


one body.” 
Why Such Faith?. ‘ 


N THE EDITOR’S MAIL there is a letter from 

a devout Unitarian and long-standing friend of 
this paper who says, “How can you keep up your 
faith, which to some must seem like credulity, in 
your treatment of the Washington Conference?” 
We do believe a great deal. 
place in our scheme. This applies to all phases of 
life. It includes the Conference. If things look 
bad, we see them clearly enough, but our way of 


dealing with them is to work with all power for > 


what these things ought to be. By all means we 
take the greater account of the next step forward, 
as though it simply could not be that men would 
either stand still or turn back. Is that not ae 
sense? 

Surely the statesmen in Washington, whose very 
worst has been published to the world, as well as 
their very best, have achieved progress on paper 
that was equal to our expectations. Take their 
promises about the threatening problems in the 
Pacific. Making due allowance, is it not reason- 
ably sure that we shall have peace in that sea and 
in the Far East, where yesterday we looked for 
war? See the change in ‘the press. War with 


The . 


If not, we 


For doubt we have no _ 


Japan was a commonplace forecast, but it is not — 


so now. Something has occurred in Washington 
which as yet the daily papers do not interpret. But 
we see what it means. Does our friend realize 
that Japan is really the last of the imperial 
powers in the world? The others have passed. 
Germany is a new state, Austria likewise, and 
Russia. These were the only autocratic black 
spots in Europe. 

The opposition to Japan presses hard because 
she runs against the main current of the modern 
world. We are tired of autocrats. 
democratic tendencies, but those who control her 
government are imperial. This is the basic fact. 
Japan must change or be destroyed. She will 
change. We ask, Is this another example of our 
editorial faith and optimism? No, it is simply 
reading history. Here are some marvelous facts. 
Take a map of the world in 1776. The republics 
in the year of our Declaration of Independence 
were our own, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Ven- 
ice, and Genoa. Except these tiny spots of white 
on the map, the planet was black with autocracy. 
To-day the wide world is white or shading out of 
gray into white, with the single exception of Japan. 
Ireland emphasizes the change. 


commonwealth. 


Why should we not have unbounded faith? What ° 
an overturning of institutions in one hundred and. 
forty-six years! What a glorious tribute this evolu- - 
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Japan has her 


The British no 
longer speak of their empire, but rightly of the ; 
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tion in mankind is to faith and religion. 
chiefly to our Puritan forefathers who set up the 
most virile example of a republic on these shores. 
Out of their spiritual consciousness, their magnifi- 
cent religious hardihood, their travail of soul for 
freedom, they set. the idea of government by the 
people in motion. The idea has swept over the 
world. At last it must control the internal and 
international relations of all peoples and states. 
Verily, the only thing we will believe is the good. 
The good must prevail. Great is our faith and 


greatly fulfilled. 


The Well Mind 


HE STORY of Clifford W. Beers which he calls 

L “A Mind‘that Found Itself” is the most impor- 
tant book in the world -for those persons who are 
seeking the light on the cause and cure of mental 
sickness. Who is not on such a quest? Who 


among us is not at times a little unsound of mind? 
In the stress of life we experience intimate dif- 


ficulties, sorrows, and disappointments; we fall 
into imaginings, errors, and apprehensions. They 
beset every one of us in some degree. There is at 
least a mild and transient state of insanity common 
to people the world over. Thus far we haye had no 
scientific attention to this most common of all 
human diseases. The first thing we must learn is 
that mental disturbance is illness. We have an 
attitude to these troubles not much removed from 
that of the utterly superstitious savage. A dis- 
‘ordered mind is for most people a hopeless, dan- 


-gerous malady, and for some, we fear, a demoniacal 


aly sane Prete er es 


_toration of vast numbers of people. 


_that it is not a crime to be mentally ill. 


possession. 

- We have put such sick persons away in what we 
call, with verbal finality, an asylum. What they 
need is a hospital. Hospitals for this need are 
growing up in the land, thanks to the noble and wise 
pioneers in the medical profession. They have also 
formed the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
which is now carrying on a wonderful intensive 
work of propaganda for the enlightenment and res- 
To cure the 
mind, and to understand its curableness, is the last 
endeavor of the practitioners of the healing art. 
They ought to have unstinted resources for their 
work. We gave gladly to end smallpox, the plague, 
yellow fever; we still give to end tuberculosis, 


-eancer, and the ill of ignorance which the draft of 


soldiers revealed in the Great War. We have in 
the mentally delinquent a far greater number of 


sufferers than in all the others combined. That is 


The first lesson to learn is 
Mental 
‘symptoms in children or adults must not be con- 
cealed as though they were a disgrace. Our 


not an exaggeration. 


_ medical colleges must train physicians in the 
--nature and processes of the mind. Education of 


the people must go on continually, and giving 


- must be generous for the furtherance of the great 


cause. 


_ Nothing comes nearer to the religion of Jesus 


than the cleansing and straightening of.the mind. 
Religious people find here a great object for their 
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philanthropy. Dr. Walter B. James is president 
of the National Committee. Otto T. Bannard is 
treasurer, 370 Fifth Avenue, New York. Our co- 
churchman Charles E. Ware is treasurer in the 
Massachusetts Society, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Charles W. Eliot is a national vice- 
president. In an interesting pamphlet the Com- 
mittee says, “This last spectre can be faced with 
courage and the confidence that some day it will 
take its place among those that have lost forever 
their power to darken human lives.” 


For Laymen Only 


if THERE IS ONE thing more than another that 
needs correction in the churches controlled by 
the congregational polity, it is the manner of secur- 
ing a minister. In spite of remedial efforts the 
method is essentially the same as it has been for 
the last hundred years. As soon as a pulpit is 
vacant the parish appoints a pulpit committee 
whose duty it shall be to select candidates. A num- 
ber of men are invited to occupy the pulpit for a 
Sunday that the congregation may pass on their 
qualifications. The candidate appears, delivers the 
best sermon at his disposal, conducts the service as 
well as he is able, and goes home. He then waits 
from one to four months. He concludes the congre- 
gation was not favorably impressed when he 
receives an invitation to appear a second time. 
Meanwhile fifteen other candidates have been pass- 
ing through similar experiences; four of whom, per- 
haps, have received invitations to return. By a 
process of elimination, trying to the candidates, 
wearing on the congregation, finally, after a year’s 
interregnum, the fortunate applicant. is notified of 
his election. 

Briefly what happened during the year of candi- 
dating? Fifteen ministers became unsettled. Fif- 
teen parishes became uneasy, and suspected that 
their pastor was getting dissatisfied. The congre- 
gation in question became more and more irritated, 
more and more exacting, more and more divided, 
and found its ranks thinning. Left by its former 
minister in a flourishing condition, the year’s rend- 
ing experience set it back so far that the new pastor 
found that it would require a twelvemonth to 
restore it. These are days of ecclesiastical house- 
cleaning, methods which have been tried and found 
wanting are passed on where they belong—to the 
discard. The laymen, blessed be the record, are 
vigorously attacking church problems and are 
solving them. You laymen know the old way of 
getting a minister is thoroughly bad, producing 
results the direct opposite of those desired. This 


journal hopes that through you, the day of can- 
- didating for a pulpit will be made to take its place 


in history along with other disasters. Ministers 
ought to be elected as men in other callings are 
elected—by investigating committees given author- 
ity to decide on the fitness of a candidate and to 
elect him, without hailing him before the terrible 


_ tribunal of the congregation. “Let Unitarians lead 


in this necessary reform. 
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New Curbs on War Adopted in Conference 


weapon incompatible with an observance of the 

elementary rules of civilized warfare was a 
feature of the proceedings of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments in the opening of the week 
at the Conference, as the sessions were approaching 
their close. Another curb was imposed upon the 
cruelties of war when the Conference adopted a five- 
power agreement prohibiting the use of poison gases, 
liquid fire, and analogous devices. 

Two events of world importance, traceable to the 
spirit and purpose of the Conference, if not directly 
inspired by it, were also recorded in history at points 
remote from Washington. One of these events devel- 
oped at the opening session of the Supreme Council 
at Cannes, in the south of France, on January 6. Here, 
at the instance of Premier Lloyd ‘George, the Allied 
Powers passed a resolution calling an international 
conference to discuss collectively the financial and 
economic problems that weigh heavily upon the lives 
of all peoples. The significant feature of this confer- 
ence, which is to be held at Genoa next March, is the 
admission of Germany, Russia, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria to its proceedings. It was a foregone con- 
clusion, of course, that the United States would be 
invited to take part in the deliberations for the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of the world. The 
other event of the week marked a notable forward step 
in the solution of race problems without recourse to 
war. ‘The event was the ratification by the Dail 
Eireann of the treaty with England setting up the 
Irish Free State on a basis of equality with the other 
British dominions. 

By the adoption by the five powers of the rules of 

war framed by Elihu Root to govern the use of sub- 
“marines, the Conference made measurable progress 
toward the ultimate elimination of the submarine. 
The resolution as offered by Mr. Root was modified, in 
the sense that the “piracy” provision was made to 
apply to naval commanders in general instead of to 
submarine commanders alone. This modification was 
made largely to satisfy France, which has made no 
secret of its intention to build up a powerful sub- 
marine organization as a “weapon of defence.” It was 
also pointed out, by both French and Italian delegates, 
that the expression “merchant vessel” was not defined 
in the resolution as passed, and that it remained for 
each individual government to decide whether an ocean 
liner armed and carrying munitions.of war is a “mer- 
chant vessel” and therefore immune to unrestricted 
attack by a submarine. It will be recalled that the 
attacks upon merchant vessels by submarines was 
justified by Germany on the assumption that an armed 
ship bearing supplies of war forfeited the immunities 
and safeguards provided by international law. The 
fact could not be obscured, however, that the Root 
rules pointedly place the stigma of deliberate condem- 
nation by five great powers upon warfare under the 
sea as it was conducted by Germany. 

In approving in behalf of his government the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Root outlawing the use of poison gas 
and analogous liquids, materials, or devices in warfare, 
Mr. Balfour made an important reservation. He 
pointed out that, by the use of the forbidden weapons, 
Germany in the initial progress of the war had come 
near to achieving “complete disaster for the Allied 

_armies.” Therefore, he argued, the resolution as passed 


sk DENUNCIATION of the submarine as a 


“would not relieve the nations of the world from tak- 
ing precautions against those who were prepared to 
break the law, and who, if they were allowed to do so 
with impunity, might dominate the world by the mere 
indifference they showed to the laws which the world 
had endeavored to lay down.” Mr. Balfour’s criticism 
was aimed primarily at the failure to embody in the 
resolution penalties for its infraction. 

Although no authoritative announcement to that 
effect had been given out in Washington, the participa- 
tion of the United States in the forthcoming confer- 
ence at Genoa for the rehabilitation of the world’s 
financial and economic life, there was no lack of in- 
timation in the capital that America would not fail 
to respond to the invitation extended to it by the 
Supreme Council. It was pointed out in responsible 
quarters that the United States was confronted with 
a duty which it would not evade—the duty of con- 
tributing of its counsel, its influence, and its resources 
to this initial international effort to enlist both the 
victorious and the defeated nations in the first united 
conference to deal with the disastrous effects of the 
war upon civilization as a whole. Premier Lloyd 
George struck the keynote of the new endeavor when 
he said, in moving the conference at Cannes: “Many 
people object to dealing with a government of which 
they do not approve. But let us not always contem- 
plate the heavens at the expense of the earth.” This 
epigram applied directly to Soviet Russia. As a pre- 
liminary to its entrance into the family council of the 
nations, the Soviet government will be required to 
give assurances of its abandonment of all propaganda 
against foreign governments as well as its attacks upon 
neighbors, and a recognition of all its international 
obligations. j 

Dramatic events preceded and accompanied the 
ratification of the Anglo-Irish treaty by the Dail 
Eireann last Saturday. One of these was the res- 
ignation of the presidency of the “Irish Republic” 
by Mr. De Valera. This act was accompanied by 
the announcement that, after the ratification of the 
treaty, Mr. De Valera and his fellow-irreconcilables 
would continue their fight at the polls for the perpet- 
uation of the republic. A feature of the: ratification 
was a friendly demonstration by a great crowd, con- 
sisting for the most part of workingmen, as soon as 
the vote was announced. Another feature was the slim 
margin—64 yeas to 57 noes—by ‘which the agreement 
creating the Irish Free State was ratified. -There 
were evidences, however, of a wider popular support 
for the new order of things among the Irish people 
than the recorded majority of seven would suggest. 

Disagreements between the Chinese and Japanese 
delegations on the question of the Shantung Railway— 
a single phase of the Far Eastern question—came to 
a head at the close of the twentieth meeting held by 
the two delegations, on January 6. The Chinese dele- 
gates informed Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour of the 
failure of the two delegations to reach an agreement, 
and invited them to extend their good offices in the 
impasse. The outcome was the result of the unwill- 
ingness of the Chinese to accept the Japanese proposals 
for payment for the railroad during a period of fifteen’ 
years instead ‘of an immediate payment and for the 
perpetuation of Japanese control by the appointment 
of a Japanese traffic manager and a Japanese chief 
accountant, See 
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What is ould Farm? 


“It Sounds like the Kingdom of Heaven” 


: CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


LONG TO MAKE my fellow-readers of Tun 
I CHRISTIAN Rueistmr acquainted with Gould Farm, 

but. how shall I describe it? For years I have 
lectured to classes about the kingdom of God, the rule 
of whose life is set forth in the words of Jesus in the 
Gospels. After I had been at Gould Farm for a week 
I said, “This is it.” I have now a concrete embodi- 
ment of the great principles announced in Galilee, 
which helps me to realize their significance and to make 
it real to students. I talked to one of our scholarly 
ministers, who is also a university teacher, of the way 
we liveatthe Farm. “Why,” he said, “that sounds like 
the kingdom of heaven.” When Mr. Gould visited our 
school at Meadville and talked with the students he 
did not talk about the New Testament, but what he 
said made it vastly easier for the professor to make the 
New Testament intelligible to his classes. 

What is Gould Farm? It is just Gould’s farm, with- 
out a capital letter. It is most emphatically not an in- 
stitution of any kind; it has no charter, officers, trus- 
tees. It is not a hospital, sanatorium, “home” (but it is 
a home!), or country boarding-house. It is just where 
William J. Gould lives, with his family about him. 
It is a large family. About forty, as I write, are at 
home; many of us are away from home, at various-em- 
ployments in the world. In July and August there 
were seventy-five or eighty in the household. - Some 
are related to William Gould by blood, as his gifted 
sisters; some by marriage—his wife, who was Agnes 
Goodyear, and others of that notable Goodyear family, 
including beloved “Aunt Clara,” the last surviving 
child of Charles Goodyear, one of the great benefactors 
of mankind by his invention of the process that made 
rubber a practical commercial product. Most of his 
living immediate descendants are at the Farm. They 
have no money at all; though their name is blazoned 
on every garage and shoe-store in the country, not.a 
cent of the millions that Charles Goodyear’s invention 
is making for other people comes to them. They have 
something better than money—personalities. But most 
of the family who call its head “Brother Will” are re- 
lated by affection only to this really great man. His 
father was a Congregational minister. He wanted to 
be the same, but the opportunity of training was 
denied him; he had to be a tiller of the soil. For years 
he took city boys on his farm in the summer, he worked 
with the George Junior Republic, but his farm and his 
opportunity were never so large as his heart. He 
simply must share the peace and strength of his 
country life. Losses came,—twice his buildings were 
destroyed by fire,—but never a moment of dis- 
couragement. Eight years ago he took his present 
home, an abandoned farm in the. town of Monterey, 
Mass., nine miles from the station of Great Barrington, 
in the most beautiful section of the Berkshire Hills. 
He patched the roof, put glass in the windows, and said, 
“Come!” 
numbers ever since. 

Who are they? ‘They are people of all sorts—men 
and women and occasionally children, Americans and 
Europeans, Jews, Gentiles, Catholics, Protestants, 
educated and untrained, rich and poor. There are 
the physically or mentally ill, the weary, worn with the 


strain of mistakes, of toil, or of sorrow, the homeless, © 


‘searcely to enter the mind. We are one. 


They came, and they have come in increasing © 
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the friendless; there are also the eager, the strong, 


_ ready to help. No one is in too desperate need to be 


received (always remembering that the Farm is no 
hospital or sanatorium, it has no doctors or nurses) ; 
no one is so hearty or happy as to be debarred. 

What do we get there? We get, of course, the 
wonderful invigoration of country life, in the stimulat- 
ing Berkshire climate (it is one of the most healthful 
sections in America) ; we get fresh air and an abund- 
ance of wholesome country food; we get rest and quiet 
and deep sleep, and, according to our wish and our 
strength, the opportunity of useful labor. But these 
things may be had elsewhere. What we get primarily, 
the thing that helps and re-creates us, that makes 
broken lives whole, ready to go back into the world’s 


ONE WAY OF REDEEMING AN ABANDONED FARM 


Hight years ago Will Gould and his wife took the ae 

patched the roof, put glass in the windows, and said, “Come!’ 

And they do come, of every faith, rich and poor, and out of 

their weariness and sorrow they rise eager and strong, the 
once helpless ready to help 


activity as new-born—that is the personal influence of 
William and Agnes Gould and of the family life which 
centers about them. I said that people of all sorts 
come; people of only one sort stay. In twenty-four 
hours new-comers are amalgamated into a spiritual 
unity with the group by an indescribable charm. No- 
where have I seen anything even approaching the abso- 
lute democracy and family spirit that is here the uncon- 
scious law. Its violation seems so incongruous as 
Every one 
helps every one, as he can, as he needs. The service that 
carries on the life of the home is freely rendered by all; 
there is no “hired help.” Will Gould (I can’t call him 
Mister) has no salary. He has not even an income; 
he has never had an income in his life. He has his food 
and lodging like the rest of the family. The whole place 
has been created and supported mainly by his pro- 
digious, unremitted, untiring physical labor. I have 
never seen an individual accomplishment to equal it. 

Of course the guests contribute, if they can. The 
majority probably contribute five dollars a week 
toward the maintenance of the home. Some contribute 
more, some less, or nothing. No one knows or cares 
which is which. All contribute service, as they can, 
not of compulsion, but of spontaneous desire. One 
can chop wood, another can tend the garden; another, 
perhaps, can keep our modest wardrobes in repair or 
can uplift us with music. Another can contribute a 
brave smile and a cheery word that makes us all more 
efficient. One of the most useful of our family is a girl 
who is completely deaf, dumb, and blind; the home 
would be vastly poorer without her, 
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Healing comes at the Farm, physical and mental; 
cases that seem like the Biblical miracles are becoming 
more and more numerous in its annals. Of these I 
cannot publicly speak. Peace comes there, and cour- 
age to take up life again. Comfort comes there to 
what seemed like hopeless sorrow. Many have been re- 
minded of Robert Herrick’s “Master of the Inn,” but 
there is no evidence that Herrick ever knew of our 
Farm. One secret of the place, of course, is the fact 
that religion is real there. It is absolutely un-secta- 
rian, but it is real religion, of the sort familiar and dear 
to Rucister readers. It is the brotherhood of man and 
the leadership of Jesus and salvation by character. It 
is about us all the time, never obtrusive, but like the air 
we breathe. There is health in it. But there is no 
theory or “ism.” It is not Christian Science or New 
Thought; it is not Socialism or Communism. It is the 
Golden Rule and glorified common sense. There is a 
good deal of song, there are informal services of com- 
mon worship once or twice a week. But better than 
all is the peace and the joy of the home life. 

Applications to be received into the home come ever 
more thick and fast. At present about one applicant 
in ten can be taken, owing to the physical limitations of 
space and equipment. Will Gould can enlarge his 
home no further. The dilapidated farmhouse of 
eight years ago is now a comfortable rambling dwell- 
ing of forty rooms. There is a women’s dormitory ; 
there are six or eight cottages; there is electric light 
and steam heat and complete plumbing. There are 
open fires and broad piazzas and a sleeping-porch. 
Such improvements have come slowly; they represent 
mainly the incredible toil of Brother Will. 

Every one asks, How has the place been financed? 
That, too, is a kind of miracle. No one knows 
exactly, least of all, perhaps, Will Gould himself. 
Much of the work he and members of the family have 
done in person. There have been desultory contribu- 
tions, of no great amount; but nowhere in the world 
does a little money go so far. There have been two or 
three loans, to cover in part the cost of the land. These 
are secured by mortgages, which are not pressed, but 
which entail the payment of interest and are a charge 
against the home. If it were turned into an: incor- 
porated institution, an endowment could easily be 
secured, but every one who knows the place urges 
Brother Will not to do this.. It would wholly change 
the spirit of the Farm and destroy precisely its distinc- 
tive dynamic. For years this great-hearted man has 
single handed borne the entire responsibility; it still 
weighs heavily upon him. Let me say that he should 
be relieved of it. A large public should make him its 
agent in this most efficient of benevolences. His per- 
sonal influence in the help of those who come to him 
is too important for him to have to spend his time 
longer in physical toil, as he has done for all these 
years. The hundreds of men and women who belong to 
the “family” by virtue of longer or shorter residence 
want to help, and do help as they can. But they are 
seldom of those who can give materially. It has been 
suggested that one thousand people become honorary 
members of this family by contributing ten dollars 
each. That would enable the five hundred acres of 
land now belonging to the Farm to be developed so as 
to support an almost indefinite number of people in 
need of this help. At present most of the land is unde- 
veloped, waiting for the means to make it fruitful. A 
considerable number of people are contributing mem- 
bers, giving five dollars a year. These attempts at 
financial assistance are being made, I need hardly say, 
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' not by Will Gould, but by his friends. The writer of 
. these lines is one of an informal committee to receive 


and forward such contributions, of whatever sums, or 
to furnish information about the Farm and its work. 
Do you want to help? Do you want to go there to be 
helped? Do you know any one who should help or be 
helped? If so, communicate with me or directly with 
William J. Gould, Great Barrington, Mass. 

Among those who have been at the Farm are Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Southworth of Meadville, and its work 
is well known to Dr. Howard N. Brown of King’s 
Chapel. These inadequate words about a great spirit- 
ual enterprise are written out of a deep and grateful 
enthusiasm, admiration, affection. 


Content 
BETH NICHOLS 


A violet is such a little thing, 
But how the wafted scent 

Brings back the days of some forgotten Spring 
Of real content ! 

Content with fragrant purple-fringed shades, 
With changing trees and hills! 

Content with shining fields of swaying blades, 
With gurgling rills! 


The violet that God doth breathe in blue 
Each Spring is surely meant 

To waft a bit of Heaven down to you— 
Of real content. as hy 


The English Letter 


Joy over Ireland—A New Spiritual Order 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Correspondent for Tus REGIsTER 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


British-American relations is a document of consider- 
able importance at the present time. It is signed by 
Mr. R. B. Walker, chairman, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
secretary. It recognizes that four main questions have 
led to some friction between our two countries, and it 
states plainly its own attitude on each of these. ‘The first 
is Ireland. The Labor Party recognizes that a satisfactory 
settlement of the Irish question is essential to a solid 
friendship and co-operation between Britain and America. 
It is now about twelve months since the Labor Party 
urged the necessity of a truce, and of friendly discussion 
between the Government and Sinn Fein. They con- 
ducted throughout the country a great campaign advocat- 
ing this policy, and a considerable amount of public sup- 
port was obtained, which no doubt counted in the change 
of attitude adopted by the Government. They are con- 
vinced that the main volume of British opinion is not 
materially at variance with American opinion on the Irish 
question. The Labor Party would give to Ireland any 
constitution that the Irish people themselves demanded, on 
two conditions only, namely, that minorities were pro- — 
tected, and that Ireland should not become a naval or 
military menace to Great Britain. The Government 
has certainly done magnificently in bringing about an ~ 
Irish settlement, and the feeling throughout the country 
is one of overwhelming joy. Many things have gone to the 
making of this Irish peace, but its main instrument on the. 
British side has been Mr. Lloyd George. Three years ago — 
he was acclaimed as “The man’ who won the war.” A 
greater honor is his to-day: “The man who won the 
peace,”’ , : - 
The second question dealt with in the manifesto is that 
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of Disarmament. Here the Labor Party declares that it 
would oppose, absolutely, any:idea of this country entering 
a competition in naval armaments with the U.S.A., and 
it would support any agreement between these two coun- 
tries and Japan imposing drastic reduction and limitation 
on naval armaments. It is also in favor of an extension of 
this agreement to other countries and also to military 
armaments. But it points out that there can be no suc- 
cessful disarmament without an international settlement 
of an equitable and permanent character. It supports the 
idea of an association of all nations as the only practicable 
alternative to armaments and war, but this association 
must be one which excludes no nation. The Labor Party 
regards equality of economic opportunity to the citizens 


_ of all nations, whether in Africa or Mesopotamian oil-fields, 


or on the Panama Canal, as a condition precedent to real 
peace and complete disarmament. The third question is 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Here British labor recog- 
nizes the existence of and the reason for widespread hostil- 
ity in the U.S.A. against the continuance of this Alliance. 
It declares that wnder no Alliance can Labor contemplate 
being dragged into war with America. It considers that 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty should not be renewed, and 
here it has undoubtedly the support of public opinion in 
the British Dominions. The fourth question is that of the 
Peace Treaty. Labor regards a revision of the Peace 
Treaty, especially of the penal clauses, as absolutely neces- 
sary. Labor is opposed to the incorporation of any of 
the German overseas possessions, or any parts of the 
Turkish Empire in the British Empire. These areas, it 
maintains, should be dealt with under the Mandate sys- 
tem and strictly in accordance with the spirit and the 
letter of Article 22 of the Covenant. 

It will be seen from this manifesto what the attitude of 
British Labor is on all these important questions, and it 
must be remembered, in America, that British Labor is 
not unlikely in thefuture to become the governing power 
in British politics. There is no doubt at all of the genuine 
friendliness of the British workingman toward your great 
country. Such friendliness, of course, is by no means 
confined to the working classes in this land; it is the uni- 
versal attitude of the Christian churches, and of the vast 
majority of the people in all classes. There is no end of 
admiration here for the step taken by the United States 
Government in calling the great Conference, and for the 


splendid initiative of Mr. Hughes. 


Means Creating Another Order 


I sincerely hope not only that the Washington Confer- 
ence will be successful in its immediate object, but will 
grow to envisage greater things. A proportionate reduc- 
tion of armaments would be a great good, but it would not 
accomplish what the world needs. There might still be 
war with the armaments that remained. There must be 
no armaments in any country which can be looked upon 
by another country as a danger to its own security. And 
_ in order to bring armaments to this point there must, of 
* course, be a policy of peace based on justice throughout the 
world. There must be machinery for dealing with mis- 
understandings and disputes between nations as there is 
between individuals. Many international agencies. will 
have to be set up for doing the world’s work, many difficul- 
ties in the Pacific and elsewhere will have ‘to be straight- 
ened out by discussion, and a just policy adopted toward 
every people. 

This practically means creating a new order. And the 
fact is that the old order has broken down; the old way of 
going on came to a climax in a cataclysm. The world 
must have a new way, or face destruction. It is certain it 
cannot adopt a new way without faith, hope, and love. 
The delegates of different nations must learn to have faith 
that the essential thing in human nature will come out on 
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the side of a better world; they must have faith that in 
some sense there is an eternal Purpose urging itself upon 
men, a divine ideal for humanity in the heart of God. We 
have trusted in the realization of competitive armaments, 
and we have brought Armageddon upon the world. It 
is now time to turn and trust the power of moral and 
spiritual idealism, time to put our faith in righteousness 
and good-will as the moulding power in the life of nations! 

The early Christians expected a new world to come in 
their lifetime by the return of Jesus in person on the clouds 
of heaven. We do not look for our new world quite in the 
same way. And yet it is only by the coming of the Christ 
spirit on the clouds of our sorrow and anguish that we can 
ever get a new world. The spirit of Jesus must come in 
many persons, or there will be no new order. It has been 
interesting to notice how the word “faith” is coming into 
the speech of politicians recently. Sir Robert Horne 
spoke to the Glasgow Royal Exchange where there is local 
disappointment because the Government has cancelled 
the orders for the four capital ships. Sir Robert told the 
people that they must have “faith” that the saving of 
money in that direction would lead to a better use of it in 
other directions. This matter of disarming needs confi- 
dence on the part of affected groups that setting the bigger 
world right is also the best way of setting the smaller parts 
of it right. All local difficulties will be much easier of 
adjustment if the big burden can be removed, and work- 


‘men must have faith in this. 


Campbell Bannerman’s Venture of Faith 


Then Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in saying that he greatly 
regretted voting against the pr oposal to give self-govern- 
ment to South Africa because it was “a daring act of 
faith” which has been entirely justified by the results, 
pleaded for a similar “faith” on our part toward Irishmen. 
Again, your own Senator Borah told Mr. Wilson Harris, 
“What is needed is an act of faith by the nations, some proof 
of their belief that peace is really to prevail.” Here is a 
recognition by practical politicians that it is impossible 
to be politically wise without faith. It reminds one of 
the New Testament writer who calls faith a “breastplate.”’ 
A breastplate is a protector, whereas faith is in its nature 
aventure. Cana venture be protective? Isit not a risk? 
Well, Campbell Bannerman’s venture of faith became our 
protection in the Great War, for South Africa came to our 
help. If the nations now would only emphasize faith and 
abolish armaments, they would be protected as they never 
have been by armies and navies. The only armaments 
that can secure world safety are those of a sound morality 
and a sincere religion. What is Christian faith? The 
faith that God, the Power at the back of all things, the 
Heart in the midst of all things, the pervading Spirit of 
the Universe, is goodness and love. What is Christian 
love? The practical realization of this faith as it affects 
the relations of men, the flow of human good-will from the 
fountain of faith in the Divine good-will. What is Chris- 
tian hope? The hope that the world will one day realize 
this, and live accordingly. We have come to a point in 
the history of the world when we have got to put the ques- 
tion, “Is it safe to live in Christian faith and love and 
hope?” Can we think of these, which are certainly ven- 
tures because the world has never yet tried them, as afford- 
ing security and protection? Are we prepared to frame 
policy on belief in the goodness of God, which means the 
essential goodness of the world, and on the supposition 
that the exercise of good-will toward men will create a 
suitable response? Is our hope of a peaceful world along 
these lines sufficiently strong to adopt that policy? The 
whole outcome of the Washington Conference will depend 
upon the answer the nations give to this question. There 


should be no doubt about the answer of the Christian 


Church. 
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Arthur Nash to Women Who Work 


“Our industries must stop using men and women to make 
money and go to using money to make men and women.” 


In an interview in Tun Rucistsr, given by Arthur Nash, of Golden-Rule-in-industry fame, and published 
in the issue of December 1, Mr. Nash said for the first time that in three months he would frame an emancipa- 


tion proclamation for women in his factory. Mr. Nash was better than his prediction. 


The paper was pre- 


sented to the workers of the A. Nash Company, Monday, January 2, and then sent to Tan Rucistur for immediate 
publication. The document is in complete harmony with the Arthur Nash doctrine of the application of the 
Golden Rule in business. ‘It is in every way a remarkable declaration, and will revolutionize the status of — 


women in industry. 


New Emancipation Proclamation in Industry 


The proclamation reads as follows :— 

S YOUR CO-WORKER and President I submit 

AN for your consideration and action the following 
resolution :— 

Resolved: That beginning with the first of this year 
all.the shops of the A. Nash Company shall work on a 
forty-hour, five-day-per-week basis, and in addition to 
this there shall be a 10 per cent. increase in wages 
throughout our factory. In other words, you work 
four hours less time and receive 10 per cent. more 
money. 

Before opening this question for general debate and 
your vote, I beg the privilege of a word. 

The first question asked will probably be, “How can 
we afford it? When we move into our own building 
which has been scientifically planned we shall reduce 
overhead enough to cover this wage raise. Some will 
ask why we offer the saving to our workers. Because 
by their loyalty and faithful work they made our new 
plant and the consequent saving possible; in other 
words, you have produced the saving and it belongs to 
you. 

Three years ago we started an experiment that has 
attracted the attention of the world. The American 
Magazine calls it a “business miracle.” We have made 
great forward steps, yet we are not blind to the fact 
that we have reached no final goal. We are not even 


now met to point out a final goal, but to take a definite 


step toward the emancipation of women who work in 
industry. 

For some time I have had a growing consciousness 
that no group of women can work forty-four hours per 
week in a factory and attain the spiritual growth that 
the awakened conscience of the world demands of them. 

Most of our workers who have children have told me 
that during the week while their children were in 
school they felt reasonably comfortable and assured 
regarding them, but on Saturday morning when their 
children were released from the restraint of school, and 
they do not know where their children are, they are 
constantly worried. One of them said to me that, 
because of this worry, when she did get home she 
found herself irritable and nervous, and unfitted to be 
a mother to her children. So long as a very large per- 
centage of the children of this country are growing up 
with lack of a mother’s care, just so long shall we-con- 
tinue to produce a large crop of criminals and outlaws, 
and I am sure that the time has come when, if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved, owr industries must stop using men 
and women to make money and go to using money to 
make men and women. When this is done the men 
and women will take care of our industries, and we 
shall not need marine corps to guard our mails. 


The thing that has been wrong with our industrial 
system up to this time is that neither workers nor 
stockholders have received anything from the corpora- 
tions except their pay envelope and dividend check, and 
I am confident that we should render a service tending 
to the development of a well-rounded-out humanity, 
And it is my firm belief that if the heads of our 
industries will recognize brotherhood with the workers 
in their shops, and those of us who employ a large per- 
centage of women will work with them and treat them 
as we would want our mothers, sisters, and daughters 
treated, then our present industrial system will live the 
Golden Rule and become a most potent agency in bring- 
ing heaven to earth. 

Most of us have come to think of our education as 
ending about the time we enter manhood or womanhood ; 
the fact is, that is the time we really begin to think 
for ourselves. As we offer you this proposition for 
your approval we feel sure that when the world sees the 
benefits to be derived from this move, and other in- 
dustries begin to follow, we can then go farther and 
make of our industry a place where we can complete 
our education, making of ourselves men and women of 
full stature, completely developed mentally, morally, 
and spiritually. 

The church lays upon us the duty of going to service 
on the Sabbath. Jf a@ woman works six days at a 
machine, how is she going to church on the Sabbath? 
That is the only day she has to clean house, tidy up her 
home, and perhaps do her washing, if she is married 
and has a family. If she is single, that is her only day 
to meet her friends, and seek rest and recreation, and 
she is not apt to be overzealous about going to a 
church that does not lift up its voice against these 
injustices. If she is entirely dependent upon herself, 
she uses the Sabbath to take a little beauty sleep, mend - 
her clothes, do her washing, and in the evening she 
longs for amusement; hence is not overzealous to pass 
up a theatre to go to church. 

There is another point that I would have no one over- 
look. We profess to have religious liberty in this 
country, and perhaps we have in political theory, but in 
this, like many other things, what our laws say and what 
our industries do are two different things. Our laws 
allow every man the privilege of observing the Sab- 
bath which he believes conscientiously to be right, but 
our industries say to the Seventh-day Adventists, 
Seventh-day Baptists, and orthodox Jews, you cannot 
observe what you believe to be the Sabbath of the Lord 
your God and hold a position in our place. When we 
put our factories on a five-day-a-week basis, we shall 
make religious liberty a reality in industry. 


—— 
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_ Our churches will never be filled on the Sabbath so 
long as our women workers have to work six days, but 


_ when Saturday becomes a holiday the women can do the 
_ tasks on that day that they have been doing on the 


‘Sabbath and still have a day for rest and spiritual 
development. If they do not have the obligations of 


a home, they can use Saturday as a day of recreation, 


_then perhaps there would be some justification in ask- 
ing that our places of amusement be closed on Sunday. 


' But so long as that is the only day that our working- 


people have for recreation, my voice shall be raised 
without qualification against all blue laws, or anything 
that would restrict the pleasure of the laboring people 
for this one day. Hence, I have more respect for the 
preacher who raises his voice against the injustices of 
our “industrial system” than for the one who argues 
' that we ought to close our amusement-places on Sunday. 
A question will be raised in the minds of some regard- 


-ing the proper hours for men workers. We are not 


FROM A LETTER BY MR. NASH 
TO THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 27, 1921. 


I am handing you herewith, as I promised, the proposition 
that we feel will be our first real definite step in the emancipa- 
tion of women workers in industry. 

_ So far as we know, there has never been a clothing factory 
Gperated on a forty-hour, five-day-per-week basis. 

No doubt you are familiar with the almost universal efforts 
to cut wages. In the Daily News Record, the official trade 
paper in our industry, of December 21, there is an interesting 
article on the front page regarding peelche a 25 per cent. 
cut in our industry the first of the year. We are sure that 
this is not necessary, but what is needed is co-operation and 
brotherhood in our industry, and not fights and wage-cuts. 

_ We feel that our experience during the last three years 

| has proved this statement to be true. 

I want to take this occasion to thank you for the most 
excellent interview which you produced [in the issue of 
December 1, 1921] and for the many other courtesies and 
fayors shown us, and to wish you and all of the family of 
THe Curistian Recister a Merry Christmas and the Happy 
and Successful New Year that will be produced by the service 
that you are rendering. 
; . Sincerely yours, 


ArtHur NasH. 


- entering into a discussion at this time regarding that 
' feature. About 65 per cent. of our workers are women, 
-and our duty toward them is so obvious that we 
‘cannot even stop to argue what the hours of men 
~should be. I am pose for all our week-workers a 
forty-hour week. 
Now, fellow-workers, there is one thing that I want to 
_ bring very forcibly to you, and that is that no blessing 
comes to us without obligations. The eyes of the world 
are now upon us, and the first question the world is 
going to ask is, How are the Nash workers spending this 
extra time? Yes, they are even going to want to know 
whether you go to church on the Sabbath, and if there 
’ is the least ground for any one truthfully or maliciously 
_to say that this is harmful rather than helpful to 
yourselves, then our efforts will all be in vain. 
Now in taking this first step toward the emancipa- 
tion of the women-workers in industry, I appeal to you 
~ all, men and women alike, to use this extra time for the 


3s greater happiness of your homes, the better care and 


- education of your children, and the improvement of 
~ yourselves and of the community of which you are a 
~ part. Let us each one here resolve to seek every Sab- 


_ bath in the church of his own choice the largest pos- 


. 
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sible interpretation of the Golden Rule, which has been 
our guiding star, and which Jesus : declared to be “the 
law and the prophets. ¥ 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


IX 
The Sanctuary of Home 


HEN ROOSEVELT was President he made a 

\X / certain long tour into the West. Among the 

memories of that journey that he took much 
pleasure in recalling was one of a little prairie town 
in Kansas, where on a certain Sunday the children of 
the village came to his car to take him to church. After 
the people had been seated in the church building, two 
little girls who had not been able to find seats took their 
station near his pew. He invited them in with him, 
and the three sang together from the same hymn-book, 
read the responses, and joined in the Lord’s Prayer. 

John Burroughs when traveling with the President 
in 1903 told of an instance which happened while the 
Presidential train was crossing a Dakota prairie. At 
one place the track passed near a small brown school- 
house. As the train came along, Mr. Roosevelt, look- 
ing ahead through the window, saw the teacher and 
children waiting in a group eager for a glimpse of the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt was at lunch, but taking his 
napkin he hurried to the platform and waved to the 
children. When he came back he said: “Those chil- 
dren wanted to see the President of the United States, 
and I could not disappoint them. They may never 
have another chance. What a deep impression such 
things make when we are young.” 

Jacob Riis, who was closely associated with Mr. 
Roosevelt while he was Police Commissioner of New 
York City and Governor of the State of New York, 
relates incidents that came under his notice showing 
his affection for children. One day when he was Goy- 
ernor, Roosevelt had gone down to Greenport to make 
a speech. He was standing on the platform of his car 
as the train was about to leave, shaking hands with 
the swarms of school-children that crowded around. 
Suddenly he spied a forlorn little girl dressed in well- 
worn clothing. She was on the outskirts of the crowd, 
and showed by the expression of despair on her face 
that she had given up hope of shaking hands with 
the Governor. In a moment he had bounded down 
from the platform. Pushing through the surging tide 
of youngsters, he reached the amazed child and seizing 
her hand gave it a real Roosevelt shake. 

During his long term of public service, from the 
time he was elected member of the New York Legisla- 


_ture in 1881 until he retired from the Presidency in 


1909, he was a friend of women and children. He 
rendered continual and valuable assistance to Jacob 
Riis in Riis’s fight with the slum. As President he 
saw: through Congress a bill forbidding child labor 
in the District of Columbia. 

A matter about which he had determined notions 
was the vicious double standard of morals. In his 
estimation the law was badly at fault when it freed 
the man and punished the woman. During his term 
as Police Commissioner he gave strict orders that men 
and women detected in sex irregularities should be 


. treated precisely alike, not only because it was right, 


but because he believed it was the best way to correct 
the social evil. He considered divorce an unmitigated 
wrong, an insidious danger to the nation. So strongly 
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did he feel the sacredness of the marriage relation that 
when Maxim Gorky was in this country traveling with 
a woman not his legal wife, he refused to entertain 
him, 

Among the phrases originated by him and which 
appealed to the imagination of the country was “race 
suicide.” In a letter to Mrs. John Van Vorst com- 
mending her published article “The Woman Who 
Toils” he wrote, “The man or woman who deliberately 
avoids marriage and, has a heart so cold as to know 
no passion and)a brain so shallow and selfish as to 
dislike having children, is in effect a criminal against 
the race, and should be: an object of contemptuous 
abhorrence to all healthy people.” He foresaw the 
inevitable result of the rapidly increasing number of 
childless marriages,—namely, a weakened state. 

Speaking of his own home, he said, “I have had the 
happiest home life of any man I ever knew.” His 
home was a real home, and he frequently stated that to 
it he owed much of his success. While living at the 
White House, however occupied by pressing responsi- 
bilities of state, without fail he devoted two hours 
every afternoon to his family, spending the time with 
his children or riding with Mrs. Roosevelt. 

In one of his tours of the country while President 
he met Governor John H. Mickey of Nebraska. He 
asked the Governor a number of questions about his 
State, and then ended up with, “How many children 
have you, Governor ?” 

“Nine,” replied the Governor, with pride. 

“You are a better man than I am,” laughed the 
President. “I have had only six.” 

He always planned to spend Christmas at home, and 
for thirty years acted as Santa Claus at the Cove 
School of Oyster Bay. 

No father could have been more keenly interested in 
the training of his children. When away from them 
he wrote regularly. Before his children could read 
he would send them pictures illustrating his travels 
and hunting exploits. Several of these letters have 
been issued in book form, and Mr. Roosevelt, just 
before he died, told one author that he would rather 
have the letters published than anything else that had 
ever been written about him. From this remarkable 
collection we have selected three characteristic letters. 

To Ted while at Groton :— 

I'am very busy now facing the usual endless worry and 
discouragement, and trying to keep steadily in mind that I 
must not only be as resolute as Abraham Lincoln in seeking 
to achieve decent ends, but as patient, as uncomplaining, and 
as even-tempered in dealing not only with knaves but with the 


well-meaning foolish people, educated and uneducated, who by 
their unwisdom give the knaves their chance. 


To Kermit at Groton, about Archie and Quentin, 
from the White House :— 

I have also been reading to them each evening from the Bible. 
It was the story of Saul, David, and Jonathan. They have 
been so interested that several times I have had to read them 


more than one chapter; then each says his prayers and repeats 
the hymn he is learning. 


To Ethel, from the White House :— 


I am really pleased that you are going to teach in Sunday- 
school. I think I told you that I taught in one for seven years, 
much of the time in a mission class, my pupils being of a kind 
that furnished me plenty of vigorous excitement. 4 

We enjoy portraying Roosevelt, hardly more than a 
boy, in the New York Legislature, day after day call- 
ing for the impeachment of the influential and corrupt 
judge, as Police Commissioner fighting to make New 
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York a law-abiding city, as commander of the Rough 
Riders leading his men on to the battle of San Juan Hill, 
as President placing his country at the head of the 
great nations. But in no one of those exalted stations 
will he be remembered more affectionately than he will 
be for his.devotion to his home. Home to him was the 
blessed refuge to which he could retire from the surge 
and storm of public life. He loved no place on earth 
as he did Sagamore Hill. He purchased the property 
shortly after his second marriage in 1886, and took his 
wife there. It was here that his children learned from 
their naturalist father to know and love many forms 
of wild life, and to find health and joy in the open. In - 
one period of twenty-four hours, Colonel Roosevelt 
identified forty-two varieties of birds in the neighbor- 
hood of the house. 

The buildings stand by themselves at the summit 
of a hill, and command a noble prospect of field and 
woodland, Long Island Sound, and the distant Con- 
necticut shore. How much Roosevelt loved the spot 
may be inferred from what he wrote about it: “We 
see the sun go down beyond long reaches of land and 
water. Many birds dwell in the trees round the house 
or in the pastures and the woods near by, and of course 
in winter, gulls, loons, and wild fowl frequent the 
waters of the Bay and the Sound. We love all the 
seasons: the snows and bare woods of winter; the 
rush of growing ‘things and the blossom-spray of 
spring; the yellow grain, the ripening fruits and tas- 
seled corn, and the deep leafy shades that are heralded 
by the ‘green dance of summer’; and the sharp fall 
winds that tear the brilliant banners with which the 
trees greet the dying year.” 

The house is furnished with such trophies of the 
hunt as might be expected of a hunter who had killed 
about every specimen of big game on both hemispheres. 
It also contains various tokens from friends, including 
bronzes, weapons, portraits, paintings, and articles of 
furniture. The library shelves are filled with books 
of hunting, history, poetry, drama, fiction, and phi- 
losophy. He was a great book-lover and a tireless, 
painstaking reader; but as he happily said: “Books 
are all very well in their way, and we love them at 
Sagamore Hill; but children are better than books. 
Sagamore Hill is one of three neighboring houses in 
which small cousins spent very happy years of child- 
hood. In the three houses there were at one time 
sixteen of these small cousins, all told, and once we 
ranged them in order of size and took their photograph. 
There are many kinds of success in life worth having. 
It is exceedingly interesting and attractive to be a 
successful business man, or railroad man, or farmer, 
or a successful lawyer or doctor, or a writer, or a Presi- 
dent, or a ranchman, or the colonel of a fighting regi- 
ment, or to kill grizzly bears and lions. But for 
unflagging interest and enjoyment, a household of 
children, if things go reasonably well, certainly makes 
all other forms of success and achievement lose their 
importance by comparison.” 

How proud he was of his four sons who were with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France! The 
crowning ambition of his life had been to go himself, 
but he found solace in reflecting on the valorous 
achievements of his boys in the fighting zone. Ags 
reports of their gallantry began to come back he took 
more and more pride in their exploits. Speaking 
before a great crowd at St. Louis, he said with a smile: ~ 
“TI met Peter Dunne the other day. You all know 
Peter Dunne—Mr. Dooley. He said: ‘Colonel, you 


Next Week: “He Announces a Religion of Patriotism.” 
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want to watch out.- First thing you know your boys ’Il 
be putting the name of Roosevelt on the map’” 

? He was too familiar with the peril of fighting to 
feel confident that all four would return. One July 
morning, 1918, news came to Sagamore Hill that 
| Quentin had been killed while flying over the German 
lines northeast of Chateau-Thierry. Then it was that 
‘ the father gave a newspaper correspondent that mem- 
orable message for the country, expressing the satis- 
i faction of Quentin’s parents that the son had been 
killed in action in the performance of duty. The day 
following, Colonel Roosevelt fulfilled an engagement 
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to speak at a Republican convention at Saratoga. “It 
is my duty to go,” he declared in response to a protest. 

To him life was the great adventure, and the worst 
fear of all was the fear of living. The only success 
worth having was the success which came from pursuit 
of right ideals. To his way of thinking, those men and 
women were happiest who were devoted to the intimate 
and homely things, the fathers and mothers of the 
race, who did not avoid the sorrow and anxiety 
of parenthood, and who finally discovered that the 
hos days of all were those spent in building a happy 

ome. 


Dr. Sullivan Accepts a 


R. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN has accepted a call 
D to the service of the whole church, as indicated 
by the announcement of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League on the cover of this issue of Tum Curis- 
TIAN RucisTEeR, and will leave the ministry of All Souls 
Church, New York City, as soon as his successor is 
' selected. 
- Jn announcing his acceptance of the invitation to the 
larger field, Dr. Sullivan said to the members of All 
| Souls parish :— 
| “The Unitarian Laymen’s League, wishing to fur- 
| ther the missionary work already carried on by our 
churches and administrative officers, has decided upon 
a plan of systematic mission-activity for the invigorat- 
ing of our own congregations and the publishing of 
our free faith to such as do not know it but greatly 
need it. ee 

“This is a decision of immense importance. It not 

only means that the laymen of the League are filled 
with earnestness and zeal; we knew that before. It 
means, moreover, that these farsighted men have a 
deep understanding of the historic day in which we 
are living, and perceive what spiritual opportunity 
and what spiritual dangers confront us. They see the 
uncertainty and confusion into which the venerable 
-ereeds of Christendom have fallen. They observe the 
multitudes who are departing from the churches com- 
mitted to these creeds, as multitudes always depart 
from any church which is hesitant and embarrassed 
in proclaiming its first principles. 

“They look upon the country as a whole and discover 
in many parts of it, especially in the cities, a secession 
from organized Christianity that is ominous. They 
are impressed with the possibility that this nation will 
abandon Christianity, and they accurately appreciate 
the cost of such a disaster in spiritual impoverishment 
and moral danger. 

“Yet our laymen know, as we all do, that the un- 
churched masses are not anti-religious nor of an infidel 
obstinacy. The more intelligent of them are simply 
waiting for a religion that will have Christ’s sim- 
plicity, and will offer them the liberty that he taught 
and the spiritual experience that he inculcated. 

“Such are the need, the opportunity, and the dan- 
ger that the Laymen’s League is determined to meet. 
Believing that we have the substance of the faith that 
| thousands in this time require, and feeling that we 
should supplement as well as encourage our usual 

parish ministry, our organized laymen are going to 
work at the missionary task. The beginning will be 
( modest, but a beginning must be made. The League 
. 


* 


at present proposes to have one permanent missionary- 
minister in the field, and it has asked me to take this 
post. ; 

“J have one advantage, if no more, for the under- 


Great Missionary Call 


taking: I was trained for just such work, though in 
another church, and have had long experience in 
it. 

“In the perplexity arising from this new call and 
these old attachments, I consulted several ministers. 
To a man they answered that because of what this 
mission-enterprise may one day mean to liberal reli- 
gion, and because of the peculiar training for it which 
I happen to have had, it was my duty to accept the 
proposal of the Laymen’s League.” 

This action is the culmination of a series of events 
which have developed partly from the growth of the 
Laymen’s League and partly from a growing belief 
among Unitarian ministers that Dr. Sullivan’s gifts 
fit him peculiarly for the larger service of evangeliz- 
ing the denomination. This belief was admirably 
phrased in a letter to the Editor of Tum Curisttan 
Reeister, written by Dr. L. Walter Mason of the First 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and printed on 
October 27. Dr. Mason made the specific recommenda- 
tion “that we appeal to All Souls Church of New York 
to release to us, out of consideration for our common 
cause, their minister, Dr. Sullivan.” There was an 
immediate response in many quarters. Dr. Sullivan, 
with Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., as his 
associate, subsequently completed a successful mission 
in St. Louis under the auspices of the Laymen’s League 
and its two chapters in that city. 

The resignation of Dr. Sullivan means the coming 
of the fourth minister to All Souls Church since Dr. 
Henry Whitney Bellows was settled there in 1839. 


Adoration 
HELEN L. STETSON 


No present, past, nor future time, 
Beginning, end, but only thou, 

O great Creator, to whose power 
Of ceaseless ebb and flow we bow. 


What we claim ours is thine alone, 
What we call great is only clay 

Formed by thy strength, lit by thy love, 
That sun whose throne is cloudless day. 


Within its beam no fear can lurk, 

Wrapt by its warmth no doubt be known, 
For this small casket, framed of earth, 

A jewel holds, a priceless stone, 


Through which, when surface dross is cleared 
And prisms cut by perfect rule, 

Thy beams will pierce to crystal depths 
And mirror, like a limpid pool, 


Thy radiant Self in likeness true, 
As planets, moon, and stars at night 
Reveal thy universal plan, 
Proclaim thee Lord, their life, their light! 
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Books on Religious Education 
Ton ABINGDON RpLiciouS EpucaTIoN THxTs 
Tun GnHOGRAPHY OF BisLp LANDS. By Rena 
L, Crosby. 


FOLLOWERS OF THH MARKED TRAIL. By Nan- 
nie Lee Frayser. 
TH» BIBLE IN GRADED Story. Vor. I. TH 


Goop SHmPHHRD. By Hdna Dean Baker and 
Clara Belle Baker. 

New York: The Abingdon Press, 1921. 

Miss Crosby’s Geography is a*'well-illus- 
trated attractive description of Bible lands, 
with some attention to their condition to-day. 
It fills a want long felt, being simpler than 
George Adam Smith’s great book, and yet 
detailed enough for the careful student. 

Miss Frayser’s Followers of the Marked 
Trail is one of the Abingdon Press series for 
week-day religious instruction. The cata- 
logue assigns it for use with pupils eleven 
years of age. Beginning with a story of the 
children in a home playing a game, naming 
the great highways of the country, like.the 
Lincoln Highway and the Mohawk Trail, the 
children are led to think of the Bible as the 
marked trail to show the right way of life, 
and of Jesus as the great Trail Maker. The 
rest of the book consists of Bible narratives. 
The author selects the high points of the 
Bible from Adam to Paul, telling them in her 
own words. The book offers another mis- 
taken opportunity for studying Bible material 
in simplified form. Children of eleven should 
be reading the Bible itself, either in the classi- 
cal King James Version or in the somewhat 
modernized form presented in The Shorter 
Bible (arranged by Kent), published by 
Scribner’s.. True, the ‘‘study topics’ direct 
the pupils to read the narratives from the 
Bible itself, but will they? If the text is diffi- 
cult for them, they should read it under adult 
guidance. The course is issued in two parts, 
a pupil’s book and a teacher’s manual. 

The Bible in Graded Story in the same series 
gives Bible stories in simple language for 
very little children. On the whole the retell- 
ing is exceptionally well done, keeping very 
close to the Bible language. The author 
slips occasionally into the habit of embroider- 
ing the Bible narrative by suggesting ideas 
not contained in it, as in the Annunciation 
story, where she writes, “One day while she 
[Mary] was praying to God she heard a sound 
as of a great bird flying, and turning to look 
she saw a lovely angel.” 


Sunpay TALKS TO TwacHuRS. By Helen 
Wodehouse, Ph.D., New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The essays in this volume are intended, not 
as guides to ways of instruction, but to a 
renewal of the spirit and vision of the teacher. 
They are in fact sermons, by a teacher to 
teachers, with more understanding of the 
needs to be met by the discourse than most 
preachers possess. Free from dogmatic 
statements and implication, the book is rich 
in suggestion and guidance for the training 
of the spirit of one who would teach. 


ScHOOLS wiTH A Mumssacp IN INDIA. By 
D. J. Fleming, Ph.D. Owford University Press. 

Here is a book of value to one wishing to 
study missionary work in India. It is well 
illustrated. The introduction presents a care- 
ful statement of Indian education as directed 
by the Government, giving a needed back- 
ground to the accounts of the mission schools 
which follow. 
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SnLr-HnLp in THACHING. By Huber William 
Hurt; Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan -Com- 
pany. 

The help offered in the ninety pages of this 
little book covers the main points of the 
theory and practice of teaching. The mate- 
rial is presented under subject headings, each 
topic being treated in an outline analysis, too 
condensed to be interesting. Trained minds 
turning to a new field in church school or 
Scout work could gain help from these pages. 
For the novice, the treatment is too abstract 
and analytical. 


A Strupy or Luxe’s Gosprn. BY THE QuUES- 
TIONNAIRE Mnruop. By Rollin H. Walker. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. 

Simple questions on the text of Luke, with 
the author’s suggested answer to each ques- 
tion. There is a brief appendix on ‘The 
Difficulties of the Gospel,” designed mainly 
to induce the student to ignore them. A book 
of no value to one who seeks true insight into 
the Gospel narratives and real knowledge of 
their character. 


Sones ror THN LitTLw CHILD. Verses by 
Clara Belle Baker. Folk Metodies harmonized 
by Caroline Kohisaat. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 

Delightful songs for all sorts of occasions 
set to delightful melodies, not too difficult 
for youngsters. Fifteen songs at the end of 
the book are grouped under the title ‘The 
Child’s Worship,” and some of the songs in 
other sections relate to the church festivals. 
To her own large contribution of verse, the 
author has added some familiar lines by 
Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, John Kendrick 
Bangs, and other well-known writers. . Words 


as well as tunes are well adapted to little 


children. 

METHODS WITH BHGINNDRS. By Frances Weld 
Danielson. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 1921. 

An excellent little handbook for church- 
school teachers of little children, enlightened 
and practical. Miss Danielson’s books for 
the instruction of kindergarten and cradle- 
roll children are well known; there are none 
better. This little text-book is one of those 
issued for the third year’s work of the stan- 
dard teacher-training course, where part of 
the instruction is specialized for the different 
grades. The chapters are followed by ques- 
tions, assignments for observation of church- 
school kindergarten classes, and problems for 
discussion. ee 


Bishop and Prophet 

Tun PropHntic MInisTRY OF To-DAy. By 
Charles D. Williams. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A new book by Bishop Williams is one to 
make every truth-lover sit up and take notice. 
The Bishop of Michigan is the best preacher 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church to-day. 
Indeed, few preachers in. any American 
communion can be reckoned among his 
equals. His choice as the lecturer on the 
Lyman Beecher Foundation at Yale, last 
year, was a stroke of genius. The result is a 
volume comparable to the lectures on preach- 
ing delivered under the same auspices by 
Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher. 
These addresses to divinity students are 
rich in homiletical value and abundant 
inspiration for the modern minister. Their 
tone is manly, virile, practical, and finely 
courageous. We know of no recent inter- 
pretation of American life so searching, so 
close to the facts, so saturated with a faith 
at once exalted and genuinely Christian. 
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They voice a social conscience which ought 
to make many a conventional and cautious 
clergyman hang his head for very shame. 
They are brave, liberal, outspoken. Their 
indictment of many popular idols is scathing 
and deserved. That a man of Dr. Williams’s 
caliber and progressive views can remain a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church is an im- 
pressive witness of that church’s breadth 
as well as of the genuineness of its conse- 
cration. Let a Unitarian minister voice such 
convictions and where is he likely to land? 
For the man at ease in Zion, whose religion - 
is largely a foggy optimism expressed in 
pretty epigrams and agreeable platitudes, 
these lectures will hardly prove agreeable 
reading. The preacher who habitually plays 
safe will find in them little support for his 
position. To the honest truth-seeker, how- 
ever, they will come like a veritable breath 
from the mountain-tops. Compounded of 
deep scholarship, clear insight, sturdy com- 
mon sense, a discerning knowledge of spiritual 
values, keen human sympathies, a lofty faith 
in God and man, they contain many a pun- 
gent comment upon existing conditions, 
social, industrial, political, and ecclesiastical. 
There is a wealth of fresh illustrations, as of 
Scriptural interpretations. There is much 
excellent advice. There is an interesting 
plea for the acceptance of historic creeds. - 
There is a noble tribute to Wilson and the 
League of Nations. There is a strong pro- 
test against ‘‘the invisible government’ of 
the United States. The closing lecture con- 
sists in a candid analysis of the world of to-day. 
These are but a few of the things which 
prove Bishop Williams a true prophet, and 
make his lectures invigorating reading. 
a A. R. H. 


Four Principles of Jesus 

Ton YoOuNG MAN FROM JBHRUSALEM. By 
William: G. Ballantine. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The title of Mr. Ballantine’s book was sug- 
gested by his casual meeting on a street- 
corner with a young Syrian from Jerusalem, 
a member of the Orthodox Greek Church, who 
in the course of conversation made the ex- 
traordinary avowal that he would like to re- 
turn to Jerusalem and “kill about ten Jews” 
because “‘the Jews killed God.”’ Reacting from 
this grotesque distortion of the religion of 
Jesus at the hands of one of Jesus’ own fellow- 
countrymen, Mr. Ballantine summarizes the 
life and teachings of Jesus under the headings 
of four principles by which Jesus lived, and 
three fundamental beliefs which in the mind of 
Jesus lay back of these principles. The four 
principles are inclusive love, humble service, 
freedom, and common sense. The three 
underlying beliefs are, God is like men, only 
greater; men are like God, only smaller; and 
God and men can find happiness only in 
eternal mutual love. This is an interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which will commend itself 
at once to readers who have been brought up 
in the Unitarian tradition and faith. They 
have long been familiar with this line of 
thought, and may well cherish the hope that 
this little book, lacking as it does any denomi- 
national label, and any sectarian animus, 
may achieve a wide circulation, meeting the 
eyes and opening the minds of many who- 
need its sane and cheering gospel. a. M. L. 


Every day we have to make a choice ab. 
the turning of the road—dHllen Thorny- 
croft Fowler. : : 
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Drinkwater Comes with Cromwell 


Ouivek CROMWELL. A Puay. By John 
Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. is 

The appearance of a play by John Drink- 

ter is a literary event of no mean impor- 

ce, particularly when it is the first long 
drama from his pen since his Abraham 


Lincoln literally took two continents by 


storm. With the Lincoln the new drama 
inevitably invites comparison. Like the 
earlier work, Oliver Cromwell is a chronicle 


play, written this time around the personality 


of a man who was an heroic figure in one of 


the most stirring chapters in the entire range 


of English history. Like the Lincoln, it is 
a character study cast in dramatic form. 
There are no side issues, no humor, and no 
romance. Everything calculated to draw 
attention from the central figure, such as 
the romance of Ireton and Bridget Crom- 
well, is sternly and successfully repressed. 
The result, with few exceptions, is that the 
balance of the dramatis persone are lay 
figures and little more. The cast of char- 
acters includes many of the famous names 
of the period, of whom Charles Stuart and 
possibly Cromwell’s mother alone have 
flesh and blood. The play is, in effect, a 
biography of England’s great Protector in 
eight short scenes, covering the years 1639 to 
1654, showing his rise from a small farmer 
and village leader to that of the virtual ruler 
of Great Britain. ‘These scenes are pictur- 
esque although of varying power. Opening 
in Cromwell’s house at Ely, with the dispute 
with the Earl of Bedford about common 
- rights, showing the first resistance to the 
growing autocracy of the crown, we pass to 
a session of the House of Commons, three 
years later, with the passage of the Great 
Remonstrance. Then follow in quick suc- 
cession another scene in Ely, just after the 
battle of Edgehill, giving a graphic picture 
of the raising of men and money during the 
initial stages of civil war; two episodes im- 
_mediately before and after Naseby, the 
former dealing with the unexpected arrival 
of Cromwell and his Ironsides, the latter 
showing the Roundheads enjoying the first 
fruits of victory; the inevitable interview of 
Cromwell with the king; an episode in Crom- 
well’s London home on the morning of 
Charles’s execution; and finally, a scene hay- 
ing the nature of an epilogue, five years later, 
laid in the bedroom of the Protector’s mother 
in Whitehall. These scenes are not, as in 
Abraham Lincoln, separated by lyrical inter- 
ludes. In fact, there is little in the text to 
remind the reader that the author is a poet. 
Neither are there any lines especially memo- 
rable. The play is written in prose throughout. 
Most of the sentences are short; the language 
being terse, pointed, and dignified, but not 
markedly poetic. There is judicious use of 
local color, Mr. Drinkwater making a mani- 
fest, and on the whole successful, attempt to 
reproduce the atmosphere of the period. He 
also shows the same skill in interweaving 
authentic phrases and sentences of his hero 
with fictitious speeches of his own creation 
which was one of the notable touches in his 
portrait of the American President. The 
result in this case, however, is scarcely so 
successful, partly because, in this country at 
least, the words of Cromwell are by no means 


so well known as are those of Lincoln. Again, 


it must be confessed that, compared with its 
famous predecessor, Cromwell is somewhat 
lacking in dramatic qualities. It contains 


” 
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THE DELIGHTS OF READING 


What a joy is there in a good book, 
writ by some great master of thought, 
who breaks into beauty, as in summer 
the meadow into grass and dandelions 
and violets, with geraniums, and mani- 


fold sweetness. As an amusement, that 
of reading is worth all the rest. What 
pleasure in science, in literature, in po- 
etry, for any man who will but open his 
eye and his heart to take it in. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


no incident so moving as the interview of 
Lincoln with the young soldier under sentence 
of death, nor such impressive climax as the 
meeting of Grant and Lee. Measured by 
theatrical standards, the one strong situation 
in the drama is the interview of Cromwell 
with the king. This is well handled. The 
characters are skillfully played off against 
each other. It has suspense, and grows 
naturally toward a conclusion as inevitable 
as it is unexpected. As I have said, the one 
outstanding figure throughout the play is 
Cromwell himself. His personality is finely 
portrayed. We see him in his habit as he 
lived,—a plain country gentleman, Puritan, 
and born leader of men, fond of music and of 
his home, very human, a man of strong con- 
victions, transparent simplicity, lofty public 
spirit, “rich In saying common sense,” con- 
sistently and deeply religious. At the same 
time, his suggested development is more pro- 
fessed than real. He is practically the same 
man in the last act as in the first. It is a 
character study with little shading. There 
is a tendency toward monotony, which is 
perhaps unavoidable. Nevertheless, the play 
is always interesting and often powerful. 
Whatever its failings as a play, it is literature 
of a high order. Although not the equal of 
Mr. Drinkwater’s Lincoln, which is likely to 
remain his masterpiece, it.is by far superior 
in both construction and technique to his 
Mary Stuart, and an entirely worthy product 
of his pen. Abraham Lincoln owed not a 
little of its success on the stage to the re- 
markable manner in which it expressed the 
fundamental principles of the agonizing ex- 
perience through which the world was passing 
during the era of the Great War. Oliver 
Cromwell is naturally lacking in any such ap- 
peal. It is possibly unfortunate in having to 
be judged by cooler standards. 
A. R. Hussey. 


Corner-stones of the Middle Ages 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTORY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY A.D. 590-1314. By F. J. Foakes Jack- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 


The value of this interesting work may 


_be stated by a quotation from the author’s 


preface: “The object of this work is to 
give such an introduction to the history 
of the Middle Ages as to make its readers 
desire more knowledge of this important 
epoch in the development of mankind. 
I have attempted to present the main 
features of the period, treated in chapters 
which are rather essays, than chronicles, 
in. the hope of stimulating further 
enquiry.” ~ This intention has resulted in 
a rapid outline of medieval history writ- 
ten in an animated and most readable 
style, and furnished with stimulating 
comment and interpretation. The general 
reader and the young student at the out- 
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set of his enterprise will find here an 
attractive general survey and the biblio- 
graphical notes at the close of each 
chapter are a guide to fuller study. Pro- 
fessor Foakes Jackson is free from any 
ecclesiastical bias, and his large-hearted 
judgment is unaffected by the bitter 
partisanship of medieval sources. He 
writes with appreciative zest of strong 
characters maligned by opponents, and 
is inclined to the more cheerful estimate 
of unhappy conditions. On the other 
hand, he is no yictim of those who in our 
time select eminent achievements of the 
Middle Ages as general characteristics, 
and ignore the background of cruelty 
and squalor. 

The whole narration is dominated by 
a certain defining conception: ‘“Monas- 
ticism and the papacy were the corner- 
stones of the medizeyal system.” “Of the 
Middle Ages it may be said that every- 
body was a monk at heart.” “The dis- 
solution of the monasteries sounded the 
death-knell of medizvalism.” ‘“Medix- 
valism died when it ceased to produce 
saints of the monastic type.” By the aid 
of this helpful notion Professor Foakes 
Jackson finds that the Middle Ages prop- 
erly begin with Gregory I., but, despite 
what is said about the dissolution of the 
monasteries as sounding the death-knell 
of medievalism, he is in difficulties about 
the close of the period, and in the preface 
remarks that in a sense we are still in 
the Middle Ages! This pleasantly pro- 
vocative problem about defining a rel- 
ativity ought to lead the reader to the 
instructive discussion “Anent the Middle 
Ages,” by George L. Burr, in Volume 18 
of the American Historical Review. 

But this is not a serious matter; and 
the author’s way of putting the case is 


only one indication of the fresh‘ and 
independent spirit with which these 
interesting chapters are written. The 


chapters cover only the first part of the 
medieval period. The book is to be fol- 
lowed by another on The Decline and Fall 
of the Church Empire. It is to be hoped 
that it will have a table of contents, the 
absence of which in this volume is an 
annoyance. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Backdoor Neighbors 


Our Backpoor NeIGHBORS. By Frank C. 
Pellett. New York and Cincinnati: The Abing- 
don Press. 1921. 


The author, who in these pages calls him- 
self ‘the Naturalist,” lived in a “modest old 
farmhouse surrounded by beautiful trees” in 
lowa, enjoying an exceptionally appreciative 
intimacy with the creatures of the out-of- 
doors world about him, stories of which he 
here relates. They are stories that are cal- 
culated to interest and hold grown-ups as 
well as children, because of Mr. Pellett’s sym- 
pathetic relationship with these backdoor 
neighbors of his and his fidelity as a reporter 
of their habits. He even makes an extremely 
interesting chapter on the polecat! The book 
is generously illustrated from photographs 
taken by the author, which greatly add to 
its attractiveness. F. R. 8. 


Life is not so short but that there’s 
always time enough for courtesy.—Hmer- 
son. 
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Fishing Season 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, the fishing season’s open, 
And the weather’s fit and fine! 

And the family’s all depending 
On the daily ‘‘catch” to dine. 


With two busy fisheraddies, 
Why should mother have a doubt? 
There, somebody’s landed something 
And announced it: with a shout! 


Judging from the fearful splashing, 
Baby must have caught a whale; 

For he’s fishing in the bath-tub, 
And wee Buddy in a pail! 


The Eagle on Cloud Crest 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part I 
The Start 


David and Stanley were the happiest 
boys in America when they travelled 
West to spend the summer with Uncle 
Steve and Aunt Fanny on a ranch in a 
valley of the Rockies. ‘“We want to see 
Indians and buffaloes and deer and coyo- 
tes and chipmunks,’ began David, the 
minute the stage stopped and Uncle Steve 
helped him down. 

“And bucking bronchos and mountain 
lions and eagles and cowboys,” added 
Stanley, the older brother. 

“Not all at once! It can’t be done,” 
protested Uncle Steve, as he told the boys 
to hop into the car while he attended to 
their luggage. 

“IT hoped it would be a four-horse team, 
but it’s only a flivver,” David sighed re- 
gretfully, having his own ideas of a very 
wild West and unwilling to have them 
toppled over like building-blocks. 

“T don’t care. We'll get there faster,” 
consoled Stanley. “I know he has lots of 
horses and cattle at home. Mother said 
so.” 

In that respect the city boys were not 
disappointed, for the Colby ranch supplied 
the market with fine cattle and a variety 
of excellent mountain hay. There were 
saddle-horses and work-horses besides 
some frisky colts and foolish calves that 
bawled all day for their “ma-a-a”—so 
David said. Aunt Fanny was fully as 
good a cook as mother, which is the high- 
est possible praise and quite satisfactory 
to a pair of growing ever-hungry boys. 

At the end of two weeks they were 
eataloguing the interesting things they 
had seen as they played in the machine- 
shed among all sorts of curious things. 
“There comes our chipmunk,” David 
nudged Stanley as a little striped crea- 
ture flirted suddenly in at the door and 
whisked up a plough. “Keep still and 
see if he’ll take this raisin out of my 
hand.” After being very quiet and wait- 
ing so patiently that his foot went to 
sleep David had the*joy of feeling wee 
paws on his hand. Sir Chip had con- 
sidered the raisin worth a risk, but he 
turned a back somersault in his hasty 
retreat. “He'll be crawling up on our 
shoulders and sticking his nose into our 
pockets next thing,” laughed David. 
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“Well,” remarked Stanley, thoughtfully, 
“we've seen chipmunks and prairie dogs, 
and a coyote, though it was so far away 
it looked like a dog.” 

‘Don’t forget the mother deer and the 
twin fawns we saw crossing the creek,” 
reminded David, who had written a labo- 
rious letter home telling how the mother 
deer helped her timid babies across the 
water by pressing close to them and cheer- 
ing them on in deer talk. 

“But the most fun of all was when 
Billy rode the wild horse,’ declared 
Stanley, who had decided to be a cowboy 
instead of a policeman when he grew up. 
It had been the red-letter day of his life 
to see the broncho rear and buck and 
pitch while Billy stuck to his back like 
a burr. And at the finish that horse was 
as meek as a lamb and quite “broke” or, 
as Billy put it, “busted.” 

“Uncle Steve says it’s no use to look 
for mountain lions or buffaloes up here,” 
Stanley said with regret as the boys 
started to the corral to feed Button, the 
newest colt. ‘But we'll see some Indians 
next week. There’s a family of Navajos 
who come up to camp and fish every sum- 
mer. But to think they live in houses 
and the little Injuns go to school just as 
we do all winter!” he exclaimed disap- 
pointedly. “Aunt Fanny says they wear 
overalls instead of buckskin, and shoes 
instead of moccasins.” 

“But they say we might see eagles if 
we were over in the real mountain,’ said 
David, pointing west where the long blue 
range seemed peacefully napping in the 
pleasant afternoon sunshine. “Billy said 
he never had seen eagles around here only 
once in a while when he happened to see 
them on money he borrowed!” David 
chuckled over Billy’s joke, but before 
he could reach into his pocket for the 
cooky he had saved for Button, Stanley 
shook his arm with a tense “Look over 
there!” 

About Cloud Crest, the steep foothill a 
few miles to the southwest, moved a dark 
speck. It seemed to sink down near the 
scattered pines midway, then rose and 
after circling the hill for a minute disap- 
peared. 

“That must have been an eagle, Davie!” 
said Stanley, excitedly. 

“Oh, was it?” gasped David, dazed with 
wonder. “Maybe we'll see it again.” But 
though they perched on top of the high 
gate, watching with all their eyes, the 
big black speck did not reappear before 
the supper-bell rang. Of course two starv- 
ing boys could not afford to be late to 
supper even for an eagle. Uncle Steve 
shook his head when they announced that 
an eagle had alighted somewhere on Cloud 
Crest. 

“Hagles wouldn’t nest there. They pick 
the roughest, highest cliffs for their sky- 
scrapers,” he explained. “I imagine you 
boys saw a hawk.” 

Stanley sniffed. Hadn’t he scared away 
a hawk from Aunt Fanny’s chicken-yard 
lately? Hawks weren’t so big that you 
could see them as far away as Cloud 
Crest. “Let’s tramp over there to-morrow 
and explore,” was his inspiration that 
night when he and David were yawning 
their way to bed. “If it was an eagle, 
maybe we'll see it real close.. Anyway, 
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it will be fun to take a lunch and make 
a day of it. Let’s ask.” 

Aunt Fanny had no objections when 
she heard of the plan. The boys were 
hardy young adventurers, and there was 
a fairly good trail up Cloud Crest. 

“You won’t see a soul from the time 
you leave till you get back,” she told 
them. “But you must start early and 
take your time. Then you won’t be too 
tired to get back by supper-time. I'll fix 
a nice lunch, and you will have no end 
of fun.” 

An adventure, even only a tramp to the 
top of a “young mountain,” appealed to 
the boys so strongly that they felt im- 
patient about wasting time in sleeping. 
But they were off on a dream tramp before 
they knew it, and the next thing that 
happened was Uncle Steve's “first call for 
breakfast,” a lively serenade on a tin pan. 

“Anybody living on top of that hill over 
there?” asked Hank, a new man at the 
table. 

“Not even a homesteader in that direc- 
tion,” replied Aunt Fanny, passing a peak 
of pancakes. 

“But I saw a light on top last night,” 
declared Hank. “I sat up writing letters 
after the other boys turned in.” 

“Must have been a big star,” said Uncle 
Steve. 

“Looked like the light from a campfire,” 
persisted Hank. f 

“Nobody’s camping up there, because 
they would have to pass through this 
ranch to get there,” Uncle Steve replied. 
But he looked puzzled, and Aunt Fanny 
wondered whether the boys had better 
go. “Oh, nothing can hurt them,” Uncle 
Steve said confidently as she turned to 
him for advice while the boys registered 
alarm and pleading. Hank had gone out, 
so Uncle Steve added: “I think he was 
mistaken. Nobody ever goes near Cloud 
Crest. Nothing there but rocks and 
stunted trees. Don’t get off the trail 
though, boys,” he advised as he started 
to work. “I don’t want to spend the 
night hunting a couple of lost tenderfeet.” 

Stanley gave him a superior grin and 
assured him they were already too good 
a pair of Westerners to do so silly a 
thing. “But it’s a zig-zag trail and very 
faint in places,” said Aunt Fanny, feeling 
a bit worried. “It’s easy enough to lose 
the trail and find yourself penned in with 
boulders to left and right of you.” 

“We'll be here when the supper-bell 
rings,” promised David, “and I hope we'll 
have something to tell you—something 
s’prising.” David had been remembering 
stories about eagles in his books, and as 
he and Stanley tramped briskly through 
the rolling ranch meadow and over the 
creek where the climbing began they dis- 
cussed the mighty strength and fearless- 
ness of eagles. 

“That’s why America chose the eagle 
for its emblem,” Stanley said with pride, 
“because it’s a king among birds.” 

“Yes,” nodded David, secretly hoping 
they might get a good look at the bird 
without his seeing them. “Remember the 
story of Waukewa, the Indian boy. He 
found a baby eagle that had fallen from 
the nest high up and hurt itself terribly. 
First he meant to shoot it with his bow. 
Then he felt sorry and took it to his 


their steps. 
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tepee and cared for it till it could fly 
away.” 

“T know!” interrupted Stanley, with 
interest. “Then one day when Waukewa 
was fishing for salmon above the falls he 
broke his paddle and was about to go over 
a be killed. But just as he folded his 
arms and prepared to die like a real brave 
—swish! down fluttered a great eagle and 
hovered so near that the Indian boy could 
grab its legs and be saved just as the 
canoe swept over the falls. Great story! 
Something like the one about Androclus 
and the grateful lion,” he ended admir- 
ingly. ‘Won’t Uncle Steve and the rest 
be surprised if we do find an eagle’s nest 
on the hill. And do you s’pose Hank did 
see a light up there or just dreamed it?” 

“Tf there’s anything on top of Cloud 
Crest we'll find out,” spoke up David, 
soberly, as after a long time of plodding 
they found the trail and with a thrill of 
expectation and courage gave each other 
a searching “Ready? Go!” look, and 
started upward. 

(To be continued) 


The Christmas Eve Cobbler 
ROSE BROOKS 


Have you ever spent Christmas Hve on 
Beacon Hill? Beacon Hill is a part of 
Boston, Mass., a beautiful, dignified old 
section of the city where the hilly streets 
are lined with brick houses each with its 
beautiful doorway. On Christmas Eve 
every window in every house on Beacon 
Hill celebrates, yes, and of course the 
people who live behind the windows too. 
Drawn high is‘ every window-shade on 
Christmas Eve, and in each window shine 
rows of lighted, flame-swaying candles, 
one brilliant window after another, up 
this street, down that, till no passer-by 
can possibly fail to be warmed by the 
Christmas spirit. In some rooms behind 
the glowing candles glitter gay Christmas 
trees,—that’s where children live. 

On Christmas Eve no automobiles are 
allowed on Beacon Hill. Streets as well 
as sidewalks are thronged with happy 
people. Why the sudden hushed silence? 
Hark! the carolers! Grouped about a 
lighted doorway, children sing - familiar 
-earols and the crowds hum a low ac- 
companiment. Straight out of Wnglish 
Christmas cards the children must have 
stepped as they saunter down the snowy 
street, old lighted lanterns swinging over 
their shoulders, on poles, in rhythm to 
Drowning the voices of the 
earolers peal forth the Christmas bells, 
ring, swing, no tune or anthem, but joy- 
ous peal on peal till they leave no doubt 
that this is Merry Christmas. 
~ Willow Street is a narrow, steep little 


street which runs between Mt. Vernon. 


and Chestnut. Why does the Christmas 
crowd surge down Willow Street? Be- 
cause on the corner of Willow and Acorn, 
another story-book street, is the tiniest 
little cobbler shop in the world, so tiny 
you can barely turn around in it, yet it’s 
as full of the Christmas spirit as if it 
were a thousand times as big. One win- 
dow has that wee shop, and on Christmas 
Hye that window is one of the most 
Christmasy on Beacon Hill. The Italian 
cobbler has put his whole heart into his 
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The Wind and the Bird 
A wind came up from the outer sea 
Where the hurricanes are born; 
And it was wild as a wind could be 
As it sprang through the gates of morn. 


It swept the land and it lashed the deep; 


It ravaged the clouds on high; 
But it found a bird on a cliff asleep, 
And it sank to a lullaby. 

—#H. A. 0. 


Sentence Sermon 


Not a sparrow shall fall to the ground 
without your Father.—Watt. v. 29. 


decorations. A sheet hangs as_ back- 
ground and against it are crossed the 
American and Italian flags. Below, in 
the window itself where shoes lie piled 
the year round, is the Nativity,—a little 
stable made of sticks and thatched with 
green boughs; a tiny doll in the manger; 
devout figures of Mary and Joseph kneel- 
ing in adoration before it; toy cattle and 
littles woolly sheep crowding close, and 
outside the Wise Men, led by the Star 
which gleams above the stable roof. Be- 
sides the Wise Men are many other little 
figures, all hurrying toward the stable. 
People of the cobbler’s, imagination, 
these, but if numbers mean to him in- 
creased devotion, what matters historical 
or traditional accuracy? No lighted 
candles in the cobbler’s window, but thick 
glasses in a row close to the pane, in 
which float lighted wicks,—his Roman 
lamps, contrived by himself, in memory 
of his own Italy. . 

The Christmas passers-by not only 
crowd against the window to see the 
Nativity, but they listen as well, and 
crowd around the door, open even though 
the night is Christmas-cold. They listen 
because within his tiny shop stands the 
Italian cobbler the whole evening through 
playing on his clarinet. His coat is off, 
his cheeks are puffed and red, his dark 
eyes shine as one tune follows another, 
—ecarols known the world over, simple 
Italian airs, snatches from Italian operas. 
Not half an hour nor an hour does he 
play, but the whole evening through, his 
musie and his window his contribution 
to the Beacon Hill celebration. On his 
door hangs the following greeting, printed 
plain and black on a large sheet of white 


paper:— 10 HYERYBODY 


Merry Christmas! 
From ‘The Cobbler in Willow Street” 


Twenty-one years in this Shop, So now twenty- 
one times Merry Christmas! 
I wish to All this year, Fine Very Best Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year! 


Play more Music next Year and work hard, 
Just-a-same last Year. 

All Soles fixed right, Best repairing Shoes in 
Boston. 


I send money each month to help my Children 
in Italy, Two Boys, Two Girls. 
Oldest Son studying in Napoli 
Medical Doctor. 


Lots of Shoes needed. Work all the Time. 
So I can help him in the College. 

And go Back some day to my Family. Fifty- 
three years old Now. 


City to be 


Thankyou and Merry Christmas! 
Me Too! Again! 


Very Best! 
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Twenty-one years in the tiny shop, far 
away from his boys and girls for whom 
year in, year out, he mends shoes, shoes, 
shoes; far away from his beloved Napoli 
and the blue waters of its bay. 

“Have you been home at all?” I asked 
as he paused for breath before playing 
another tune. 

“Once, just once, eight years ago,” he 
answered, and added, “But I go soon now, 
when my boy is medical doctor, I go. How 
long? He need money. My business 
good, I go home—stay—eighteen months 
maybe.” But he had no time for talk on 
Christmas Hve. Let his clarinet talk for 
him,—and an air from “Lucia” floated 
out of the tiny shop. 

If only all the Christmas crowd could 
have pulled off their shoes and left them 
in the little shop till the pile reached the 
ceiling! Let’s hope business may be good 
—‘very best!’ for the cheery Christmasy 
cobbler so far from home, so good that he 
will have no worries about the education 
of his son “the medical doctor.” And 
when he goes home to stay, may his wel- 
come be as warm as his own heart which 
prompts him to spread cheer on Christ- 
mas Eve. George O’Neil has written this 
poem about him :— 


The Cobbler in Willow Street 


Unless you knew just where to look, 

You couldn’t find it out of a book— 
Willow Street, close-walled, steep and still, 
Short and shadowed in every nook 

And hour as day goes up the hill. 


The dark shapes slant to west at nine 
And creep at one up to a line 

Measuring eastern walls again, 

And close the gloried morning vine 
That they have touched enough to stain. 


The cobbler’s house is half the height 
That pigeons measure in a flight 
From bottom of the hill to top; 
And where his one doorstep is white 
The cobbler sings and keeps his shop. 


Morning he makes a bluebird tune 

For dreams and things that go too soon, 
And in a song he’s half forgot 

Of Willow Street. In afternoon 

He sings of people who are not. 


Of people who no longer care 
About the houses in the square, 
Above the street and at its end, 
Or do not see the willow bare 
When rain drips from the boughs and bend. 


He hums his quiet song about 

The houses with their shutters out 

Or folded in, of men who talked 

Of plans and faith and hope and doubt, 
And those that whispered while they walked. 


Where houses kneel around the church 
The pigeons flutter from their perch 
Down the narrow spotless street 

To strut and stand and flash and lurch 
Crowding about the cobbler’s feet. 


Some day the cobbler’s sound will beat, 
When evening threnody is sweet 

With old bells shaking sprays of chime, 
A song of us and Willow Street, 
Tapping a heel all out of time. 


The Same Style 
-MARJORIE DILLON 
No matter what the styles may be, 
Whenever Miss Giraffe you see, 
In civilized or desert spots, 
She’s always wearing polka dots! 
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What Built this Church 


Story of Needham, Mass., is worth reading, 
because it ts a practicable example 


While word of the church membership 

campaign is being sent to every Unitarian 

- parish in the United States and Canada, 
New England parishes and churches within 
the Boston Circle might do well to hear 
what Needham, Mass., did to bring a con- 
gregation of forty up to an average of 
150 at Sunday morning: services and have 
“S. R. O.” at vespers and meetings in the 
middle of the week... 

Last year the First’ Parish Church in 
Needham saw one hundred new names 
go on its church roll. The men and 
women who brought that about are not 
resting from their labors. They ignore 
a mere gain of one hundred new names 
and are stepping out to get the 25 per 
eent. increase the National Committee 
seeks by Paster! 

Ask the people of the church who is 
responsible. They point to the minister, 
Rey. Ben Franklin Allen. 

Ask Mr. Allen. He says, “The Lay- 
men’s League and the Women’s Alliance.” 

Just how Needham—where the church 
dates from 1711 and is in many respects 
a typical New BHngland community—se- 
cured new members is difficult to stan- 
dardize for other places about to enter the 
campaign. 

For one thing, there was no chureh 
membership committee as there will be 
in the new campaign. Yet this steady 
growth was not a haphazard ingathering. 
It all comes down to a fine piece of co- 
operation between the minister, the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, the Alli- 
ance, and the Y. P. R. U. The church 
raised $10,000 last year against $3,500 of 
two years ago. A _ systematic finance 
committee headed by Mr. Alfred T. Baker 
of the National Shawmut Bank is respon- 
sible for this. 

Mr. Allen is reticent about what he 
does in the parish. He says his pulpit is 
for evangelical sermons, not philosophi- 
cal essays. He says also: “Until Unita- 
yians get on to the evangelical method 
they will never succeed. Their recent 
successes have been because of the evan- 
gelical fervor of the Laymen’s League. 

“Notice that I say evangelical method 
and not evangelical dogma. Of course I 
do not believe in the old evangelical 
dogma, but I certainly believe in preach- 
ing the good old Bible, and preaching as if 
you had a gospel, a message of glad tid- 
ings of great joy.” 

Working with Mr. Allen are nine com- 
mittees of five members each under the 
direction of a business man, Arthur W. 
Rohn, president of the Needham Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. The work of 
these forty men is supplemented by the 
efforts of the Women’s Alliance, which 
of course is much the stronger organiza- 
tion and one with long-standing experi- 
ence. 

Some of these Laymen’s League groups 
are :— 

(1) Publicity: Publishing a _ parish 
newspaper which “says something,’ and 
which is not a church calendar. The pub- 
licity committee has in its personnel an 
artist capable of designing posters, an 
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advertising man, and a newspaper re- 
porter. Last year 25,000 pieces of lit- 
erature were distributed. Chairman, O. H. 
MeMurdie. 

(2) Lectures and Concerts: <A group 
responsible for obtaining the services of 
speakers like Edwin Markham, John 
Cowper Powys, Edward H. Griggs, Ray- 
mond Robins, Richard Burton, and Jo- 
sephine Preston Peabody. Chairman, 
M. A. Richards. 

(83) Vespers: A group responsible for 
sacred services with special music but 
without a sermon at five o’clock each 
Sunday. Chairman, Dr. A. H, McIntosh. 

(4) Church School: Five laymen co- 
operating in the supervision and direction 


REV. BEN FRANKLIN ALLEN 


The minister says success is seeing a 

common task, having a beautiful service, 

giving a friendly greeting, and providing 
good music 


of Sunday-school training and classes, 
each man taking his turn in giving a talk 
to the children. 

“Because I have said so much about 
preaching, do not think that I look-upon 
that as the important thing,” said Mr. 
Allen. “Preaching has never built my 
church. . 

“A common task to do, a beautiful 
and reverent order of service, a friendly 
greeting, and good music are the big 
things in building up a church. Dr. Mc- 
Intosh, our musical director, has done far 
more than my preaching has toward build- 
ing up church attendance. 

“The Laymen’s League and the Alliance 
both have committees at the door to greet 
all who come on Sunday. The attend- 
ance committee of the Laymen’s League 
takes a census of attendance and finds out 
why Jones and Smith were not there last 
Sunday. In short,. we operate on the 
basis that the church must know that its 
business is to be an altar of inspiration, 
and not a bureau of information.” 


Of interest at this season was a special | 


service Christmas Day, put on by the 
Needham Chapter of the League. The 
chancel of this fine old Colonial church 


was transformed into three windows of 
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Canterbury Cathedral, through which 
could be seen a pillared nave, done ex- 
ceptionally well in color’ and perspective. 
At five o’clock, those sitting in the dark-. 
ened church heard chimes in the distance. 
Then came the processional, “Hark! What 
Mean Those Voices,’ dim and far away, 
growing louder as the gray-green light 
changed to rose and an altar boy lighted 
tapers behind the windows. The vested 
choir entered from the rear of the church, 
its pean reaching the crescendo as the 
lights of the “cathedral” came on, one by 
one, and took its place behind the win- 
dows. : 

The entire programme and the cathedral 
exterior were planned and executed by 
the people of the. parish. Mr. Rohn did 
the scenery, assisted by Mr. MeMurdie, 
E. P. Bigelow, and F. L. Shattuck. Prof. 
Irving H. Cowdrey of Technology had 
charge of the lighting, and Theodore Gra- 
ham directed the music. This service 
was so successful that already repeated 
demands have been made for giving it a 
second tine. —————————_ 


Pass on the Torch 


Proclamation from the Boston Circle to the 
spiritually homeless 
Ushering in the formal opening of 
the Unitarian Campaign for a 25 per 
cent. increase in church membership, 
the following proclamation was read 
from the pulpits of the churches of 
the Boston Circle, New Year's Sunday, 
as an inspiration to parishioners to 
pass the “gospel torch” from parish 
to parish and reach the “spiritually 
homeless” before Haster :— 

New Year’s Greeting, 1922, from the 
Committee of Seven to all Unitarians of 
the Boston Circle :— 

The crowning opportunity of three cen- 
turies is upon us. 

The one hundred and more churches 
of the Boston Circle have begun to feel 
the kindling fires of devotion and are 
fast becoming welded into a solid unit. 
The enthusiasm, the consecration, the in- 
ereased power for service that is grow- 
ing here has caused the churches of the 
Nation to rejoice, and those who live 
within the Circle to thank God and take 
courage. : 

We are now at. the height of a mem- 
bership campaign in which the cheerful 
warmth of the Liberal Faith is already 
bringing comfort to those who thought 
they were spiritually homeless. 

From to-day until April 2 fourteen 
key churches, with their neighbors co- 
operating, will take leading parts in 
the broad program of invitation. From 
church to church the gospel torch will pass 
until the entire area of the circle is coy- 
ered. 

To-day is the general announcement of 
this program in all the churches. Next 
Sunday at Lexington the series begins. 
Then follow Brockton; Second Church, 
Boston; All Souls, Braintree; First Par- 
ish, Dorchester; Newton Centre; All 
Souls, Roxbury; Rockland; Framingham; 
Waltham; Lynn; Woburn; Billerica; and 
Harvard Street Church in Cambridge. 

In the heart of the Circle two central 
meetings have already been held, and a 
third is arranged for January 11, when 
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the official boards of the 109 churches with 

their ministers are called together for the 
' first time in history to consider the wel- 
i fare of each and the duty of all. 

At Easter-time will be the friendly 

recognition of new members, and the right 

____ hand of fellowship will be extended. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 
The seekers of the light are one. 


Three Ministers’ Daughters 


A reminiscence of the beginnings of Radcliffe 
College of peculiar interest to Unitarians 


. Three daughters of Unitarian ministers, 
one of whom is now the wife of a Uni- 
tarian minister, have come together again 
after many years for “one more adven- 
ture.” They were all there was of the 
first class to enter Radcliffe College. By 
Commencement of 1883 the trio had be- 
come a quartet and upon these four young 
. women the first Radcliffe degrees were 
; conferred. 
‘ Mrs. Annie Barber Clarke, wife of Rev. 
. Ward R. Clarke, minister of the Second 
; _ Parish, Saco, Me., tells the story of the 
; faithful four and the “adventure” in 
4 which they have engaged. 
; “It was the day the Harvard Annex 
began,” she says. “Women were to take 
r Harvard examinations and receive Har- 
} vard instruction under the management 
? of an educational board separate from 
Harvard College. 
3 “My father walked with me through 
; Kirkland Street with its elm-trees. 

“*You have entered the classic shades,’ 

he said. 

“Arthur Gilman welcomed us to his 
home and led us to a room where there 
were twenty or more young women, 
and one man, whose hand my father 
clasped. It was a fellow Unitarian min- 
ister, who had brought his daughter to 
Cambridge. 

“We started for the examination ground, 

the Botanical Gardens. My father was 
gone, but he had given me a friend and a 
college. 
_ “After a frantic tussle with the algebra 
examination my friend and I stepped into 
the Garden for a breath. There we met 
the daughter of a third Unitarian minis- 
ter. It was the first meeting of the first 
freshman class of Radcliffe. Before we 
were graduated a fourth member had 
joined our class. 

“Now we four have come together for 
one more adventure. We are inyiting our 

. fathers’ friends and ours to pour into the 
laps of our Alma Mater as many dollars 
and ministers’ daughters and other 

4 daughters as possible.” 

As their contribution the first class 
arranged for Edgar A. Quest, “Just 
Folks,” to entertain their friends in the 

hall of Unity House on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 11. Mrs. Clarke is chair- 
man of the committee of the whole class. 
She is the daughter of Henry Hervey 
. ; Barber, D.D., professor emeritus in the 
Meadville Theological School. The other 
3 members of the original entering class 
were Miss Grace Canfield of Buckingham 
Street, Cambridge, and Mrs. Abby Parsons 
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MacDuffie of Springfield, Mass., whose 
father, Rev. James C. Parsons, held seyv- 
eral pastorates in Massachusetts cities. 
The fourth member of the class, Mrs. 
Ethel Fisher Tappan, lives in Arlington, 
Mass. 


“HOW TO DO IT” 


Every Church Member automatically 
on Campaign Committee 


Memphis, Tenn., has a contribution on cam- 
paign organization worthy of notice. Mem- 
bers of the First Unitarian Church of that city 
are kept informed by a newsy weekly post-card 
of what the church is doing. This card, 514 
by 814 inches, carries a mimeographed mes- 
sage which is to the point, timely, and costs 
little in time or money. 

Every member of the Memphis church is 
now on one of four committees working for 
the success of the Membership Campaign. 
Work on these committees is voluntary. The 
city has been divided into four sections, that 
the campaign may be thorough, and, to give 
a further guarantee that the work will be done, 
every member of the church automatically 
becomes a member of the committee in his 
or her neighborhood. 

Beginning December 18, ‘‘open house” was 
held at the parsonage, an innovation which 
will continue Sunday evenings this winter. 
These meetings are informal, “with singin’ 
ne everything.” 


A Letter to their Minister 
From a certain Y. P. R. U. 


Dear Mr. 

We are writing this just to see if we 
can in some small way express our ap- 
preciation of what you mean to us. We 
realize that we can never fully express 
it, but we hope to make you feel that we 
at least have some understanding of its 
value. 

The opportunity facing you has nat- 
urally made us pause to consider our own 
opportunities for service and help to the 
church. We feel that such action on our 
part may be the best way of showing our 
gratitude. So we are going to do our 
best to make our Society serve with you 
if happily you remain, or, if duty calls 
you from us, to further your ideals of 
service. 

Specifically we pledge to extend our 
efforts in the following ways :— 


(1) In the Sunday-school—to stand 
ready to teach, and help in other 
ways. 

(2) In the church service—to usher, to 
maintain a choir. 

(3) In routine work—to place a mem- 
ber at the service of the minister 
four hours daily. 


Whatever you decide, just remember 
that we are always with you. _ 
With joe and affection, 
— Soorery. 


A sorrow which is changed into sweet- 
ness, indulgence or patient smile is a 
sorrow which shall return spiritual adorn- 
ment.—Maeterlinck. 
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Notes from the Mid-West 
C. W. REESE 


The People’s Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has unanimously chosen Mrs. Minna Clarke 
Budlong as acting minister during the illness 
of her daughter, Rey. Julia N. Budlong. 

On October 23, Rev. F. M. Bennett’s ser- 
mon topic in the First Unitarian Church at 
Youngstown, Ohio, was “‘Personal Religion.” 
At the Alliance meeting on October 26, 
“‘Hivery-Day Interests for Alliance Branches” 
were considered. 

The Unitarian church in Iowa City, of 
which Dr. Frank C. Doan is minister, is 
experiencing a period of unusual activity and 
success. 

The Unitarian Young People’s League of 
Chicago gave a Hallowe’en party at Mead- 
ville House. The League has presented the 
plays, Lady Gregory’s ‘‘Spreading the News’ 
and Stuart Walker’s ‘Nevertheless’: one 
evening at Unity Church, and the next at 
the Women’s Club in Evanston. 

Ministers, scientists, philosophers, poets, 
novelists, business men, all are represented 
among the speakers chosen for the Sunday 
afternoon forum at Abraham Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, which began October 30. 

Three Detroit physicians discussed ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Diagnosis,’ ‘Blood Pressure,’ and 
“Nerves” at the November meeting of the 
Laymen’s League of the First Unitarian 
Church. 

Mr. Robert B. Day, Mid-Western secretary 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, recently 
organized a chapter of the League in Topeka, 
Kan. A judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Kansas was chosen president, and a 
leader of the labor unions was elected vice- 
president. 

On November 6, All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, celebrated its thirty-ninth year as a 
liberal church. Rey. John Morris: Evans’s 
sermon topics during November were ‘‘Why 
a Church To-day?” “Is God an Idea ora 
Reality?” ‘‘What is Remaking Society?” 
“Can we Master our Fate?” 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
delivered an address on “‘The Whole Duty of 
Man—What is it?” before the Sunday Even- 
ing Club, Chicago, on October 30. 

The union Thanksgiving service of the 
churches in the Lake View District, Chicago, 
was held in the Lake View Presbyterian 
Church. The churches participating were 
Unity, Wellington Avenue Congregational, 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal, Temple 
Sholem, and Temple Emmanuel. 

On Armistice Day the First Unitarian 
Church of Toledo, Ohio, held a service of 
commemoration. 

A service of meditation and prayer was 
held on Armistice Day in Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, recently returned 
from important investigations in the Near 
East, gave an informal illustrated talk on 
“Our Heritage from the Past’’ in the Unita- 
rian church at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rabbi James G. Heller gave the sermon at 
the union Thanksgiving service held in the 
First Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. R. Ernest Akin is holding family 
services in the Unitarian church at Louisville, 
Ky., on the first Sunday of each month. The 
object is to get children interested in the 
church service. 

The People’s Church of Virginia, Minn. 
(Mr. Henry Clark, lecturer), has voted to 
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affiliate with the Unitarian movement. Miss 
Gertrude Taft, Mid-Western secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association Department 
of Religious Education and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, recently spent three weeks 
assisting Mr. Clark. 

The People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
(Rev. Waldemar W. Argow, minister), de- 
clares the aim of the society to be to cultivate 
freedom, friendship, and fraternity in religion. 

The chapter of the Laymen’s League of the 
First Unitarian Church at Alton, Ill, has 
affiliated with the national organization. 

Rev. Kenneth E. Evans; Davenport, Ia., 
announces two short courses for the study and 
discussion of philosophic and religious issues 
on Sunday evenings in the First Unitarian 
Church. 

Humanitarian addresses have been given 
by Rey. Hugh R. Orr at the Sunday morning 
service in All Souls Church, Evanston, one 
of them being entitled ‘“The Last Christian: 
Eugene VY. Debs.” 

The Union Church at Griswold, Ia., cele- 
brated on December 4 the founding of the 
church. The secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference delivered the address. 

Rev. Edward Dunbar Johnson of Salem, 
Mass., began his service as minister of the 
Unitarian church at Urbana, Ill., on Decem- 
ber 4. 

Rev. Cora V. V. Lambert of Hinsdale, Ill, 
and Rev. Hugh R. Orr of Evanston, IIL, 
exchanged pulpits on November 27. 

New life is being put into the Unitarian 
church at Moline, Ill., under the leadership 
of Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, formerly of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Miss D. Louise Henderson, Mid-Western 
secretary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation and of the Young People’s Religious 
Union has recently visited the churches at 
St. Cloud, Minn., and Des Moines and Sioux 
City, Ia. ° 


Young People and Candle-light 


An attractive service in Brooklyn, N.Y.—Mr. 
Potter's pleasing address 


Under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Federation of Unitarian Young People’s 
Societies, one of the most impressive candle- 
light services was held on December 18, 1921, 
at the First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Over 170 young people attended this 
service. 

Mr. Harry Haynes, the president of the 
Federation, read the opening sentences of this 
service; Miss Ruth Hopkins of Brooklyn 
announced the carols; Mr. Harold Stoker of 
Montclair, N.J., read the Scripture; Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman gave the prayer; and 
Miss Elizabeth C. McAuslin of Flatbush 
sang the offertory solo. 

Rev. Charles F. Potter, minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church, gave a talk on 
“Candle Power.” He said: ‘Candles some- 
how remind us of Christmas. The glittering 
tapers recall the-sun flashing on the snow- 
laden Christmas spruces in the woods. 
dles also remind us of Colonial days. We 
have dispensed with candles, and that is 
good. We have also dispensed with Puritan- 
ism, and that also is good. But just as we 
like to go back to candles occasionally at 
Christmas-time or in a candle-light service 
like this, just so it is well for us occasionally 
to examine Puritanism. 

“Tt has been a popular pastime to make 
fun of Puritanism and its eccentricities. But 
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just for once let us consider its virtues and the 
need of them for our own day. 

“Courage and heroism are the qualities 
that we think of first when we think of the 
Puritans landing on the rockbound coast of 
Massachusetts and setting up their homes in 
the wilderness. Righteousness and integrity 
also characterize them, for they put up their 
churches first and were very strict and godly 
in their lives. The third couplet of virtues 
that we characterize with them are strength 
and tenacity, for with an indomitable will and 
an unflagging purpose they maintained their 
institutions. Magnanimity and altruism we 
do not associate with Puritanism, for they 
were narrow-minded according to our present- 
day standards; but we must call magnan- 
imous and altruistic those who were re- 
sponsible for the establishment of our in- 
stitutions of learning. They sacrificed every- 
thing for the education of the rising genera- 
tion. The final virtue of the Puritans of 
which I would remind you is sincerity. 
Whether their motives were right or not, 
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under the chairmanship of Mrs. Preston 
Friend. A liberal gift from the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension and recent 
generous subscriptions from members and 
friends of the parish have made the work 
possible. ; 

The parish house will contain a large 
assembly-room with well-equipped stage, 
a room for meetings of the Women’s Al- 
liance and other organizations, a well- 
arranged kitchen, and dressing-rooms. In 
addition to this-successful effort, a long- 
standing debt has been paid during the 
pastorate of Mr. Boivin. 

The first settlers of Gloucester gathered 
for the worship of God as early as 1633, 
and consecrated a building at this time. 
The chureh was regularly organized in ~ 
1642, when Rey. Richard Blynman be- 
came its minister, remaining until 1649. 
The second meeting-house was built prob- 
ably in 1644, about half a mile north of 
the original one, on the green. The third 
and fourth meeting-houses were erected 
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whether their ideals were mistaken or not, 
no one can charge them with insincerity. 
‘“‘All these virtues were summed up in no 
one person among the Colonists. If they had 
been, what a person he would have been. 
There is only one to whom we can impute all 
these virtues, and that is Jesus. These 
qualities we have mentioned spell Christmas 
acrostically,—Courage, Heroism, Righteous- 
ness, Integrity, Strength, Tenacity, Magna- 
nimity, Altruism, and Sincerity. And they 
spell it historically. Because of them his 
personality has persisted through the ages, 
and all the world round his birthday is 
celebrated. Christmas becomes the  rec- 
ognition of a great life. How far his candle 
threw its beam! Shall it not be a challenge so 
to develop our personalities, so to let our 
light shine, that others may see our good 
works and glorify our Father in Heaven?” 


Parish House for Gloucester 


Plans for a parish house, designed by 
Mr. Edwin J: Lewis, Jr., of Boston, have 
been accepted by the old First Parish in 
Gloucester, Mass., and work has penn 
on the building. 

Three years ago a plan- for i start- 


ing of a parish house fund was launched. 


during the pastorate of the second min- 
ister, Rev. John Emerson (1653-1700). 

In 1723, during the ministry of Rev. 
John White (1703-60), the majority of 
the parish, with the minister, moved to- 
the Harbor to occupy the fifth meeting- 
house, erected by influential citizens and 
accepted by the parish committee. The 
next two ministers, Rev. Samuel Chandler 
and Rey. Eli Forbs, whose pastorates 
covered the period of the Revolutionary 
War, were released for war service. as 
army chaplains. The sixth minister, Rey. 
Perez Lincoln (1805-11), was trained by 
one of the earliest Unitarians, Dr. Grey 
of Hingham. His successor, Rey. Levi 
Hartshorn, was dismissed on account of 
his old -fashioned Calvinism. 

The church prospered under the leader-- 
ship of the next minister, Rey. Hosea. 
Hildrith (1825-33), and at about this time 
became definitely Unitarian. The meet- 
ing-house was overcrowded and unsuit- 
able for its six hundred members, and was’ 
torn down and replaced by the sixth and 
present meeting-house, which was ded- 
icated December: 25, 1828. Rey. Bertram: 
D. Boivin came to the church in 1915 and 
is the twentieth to hold that office. ; 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


It is understood that manuscripts 
submitted to The Register should be 
accompanied by proper postage. Other- 
wise they cannot be returned. The 
only exception is Church News. Un- 
solicited manuscripts are welcome, and 
the established editorial custom of re- 
turning unavailable material is fol- 
lowed when postage is enclosed by 
the author. Manuscripts without post- 
age that’ are not used are kept for a 
period, and if not asked for are 
destroyed. A copy of every contribu- 

_ tion should be kept by the writer. In 
case of seeming delay in editorial de- 
cision, an inquiry will receive an 
immediate reply. A great many man- 
uscripts are received constantly. They . 
require much time. Some of them, 
yaluable in themselyes, are available 
only: in certain suitable conditions. 
This may mean postponement of pub- 
lication. The preparation of a diverse 
and balanced reading ration is a de- 
lectable and difficult task, and_ the 
troop of friends of The Register who 
are our “meat and drink” have, and 
always shall have, the best treatment 
and appreciation of which the staff 
is capable—THE EDITORS. | 


The Progress of Religion 


Professors under Creed. Test 


Questions of doctrine still agitate the 
church. Certain Baptists-of Tennessee 


suspected Union University, a Baptist 
institution of that State, of teaching 
heretical ideas. A cry was raised. To 
quiet the opposition, each member of the 
faculty has been obliged to sign a state- 
ment affirming that he believes in “Jehovah 
as the creator of the heavens and the 
earth, and that the teachings of the Bible 
are final and conclusive on all subjects on 
which it speaks.’ In addition each fac- 
ulty member has asserted that he is a 
member of the Baptist: Church, holds to 
that faith, and is opposed at present and 
traditionally to the doctrine of evolution. 

-In Louisville; Ky., the orthodox discoy- 
ered that Unitarians and other heretics 


were gaining admission to the ministerial — 


association. The constitution has now 
been revised and henceforth these unbe- | 
lievers will be unable to become members. 


They Preach the Golden Rule 


The pulpits of Greater Boston echoed - 
on the Sunday of November 13 to pleas © 


for the application of the Golden Rule to 
industry. Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert of 
Union Theological Seminary, speaking at 
a Y. M. ©. A., declared that the introduc- 
tion of a spirit of brotherhood in industry 
would automatically solve the pressing 
questions of unemployment and wage 
adjustment. E. Albert Johnson of the 
Central Labor Union, at the Allston Con- 
gregational Church in Brookline, gave as 
his opinion that the churches failed to 
take care of the material side of life, and 


‘that there should be more forceful em- 
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phasis placed on the rule of “Do unto 
others as you wish others to do to you.” 
“Co-operation will solve the difficulties 
between labor and capital,” said Dr. Rich- 
ard W. Hogue at the Old South Meeting- 
house Forum. “The new day is dawning 
in Britain,” he added. “Autocracy in 
industry is giving way to democracy, and 
strife is being replaced. by co-operation.” 
Mrs. Mary T. Thompson, an organizer of 
the Garment Workers’ Union, said at the 
Methodist church in Waltham that the 
chief cause of trouble between the. em- 
ployer and the worker was the lack of a 
common point of view. .John F, Moors, 
Boston banker, speaking at the Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton, found. the 
source of the misunderstanding between 
employers and workers in the fact that 
rich men are in effect absentee landlords 
and that they control the livings and lives 
of thousands of persons they have never 
seen, and could not converse with if they 
should meet them, for employer and em- 
ployed speak different languages. 


Abdul Baha 


Abdul Baha, leader of the Bahai move- 
ment, died, Monday, November 28, at 
Haifa, Syria. The late prophet spent his 
life endeavoring to persuade the various 
religions to return to their original root. 
His theory was that the religions, Jewish, 
‘Islamic, Buddhist, Catholic, and Protes- 
‘tant, had one common bond, the original 
‘truth. Abdul Baha, like his predecessors, 
‘endured persecution from the Turkish 
‘authorities, being held many years as a 
‘prisoner. Upon his release, he devoted 
himself entirely to the spread of Bahaism. 
‘In a message to The Christian Common- 
‘wealth he summed up his teachings in a 
‘remarkable statement : “All teaching of the 
‘prophets is one; of one faith, of one Divine 
‘light shining over all the world. Now all 
people should, under the banner of the 
‘oneness of humanity, turn away from prej- 
‘udice, become friends and believers in all 
‘the prophets. As Christians believe in 
‘Moses, so the Jews should believe in 
Jesus. As the Mohammedans believe in 
‘Christ and in Moses, likewise, the Jews 
‘and the Christians should believe in Mo- 
hammed. ‘So “all disputes would disap- 
pear, all would be united.” 

- The Christian’ world must mourn the 
‘passing of this teacher of the reconcilia- 
‘tion of all religions, whose lofty moral 
beauty and profound spirituality was 
commented on with enthusiasm by those 
_who came in contact with him. 


Roman Catholics ive America 
“In accordance with a carefully devel- 
oped system for keeping in touch with 
‘its churches, the Pope has divided the 
‘United States into fourteen major divi- 
sions officially known as provinces. A 
prelate called a Provincial has. control 
of each province. The provinces in turn 
are divided into more than one hundred 
dioceses, each -with its diocesan prelate. 
These divisions do not regard state lines; 
for instance, the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan is attached to the Province of Mil- 
waukee, while the southern peninsula is 
assigned to the Province of Cincinnati; 
the larger portion of Florida is given to 
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the Province of Baltimore, but the west- 
ern portion of the State is included in the 
Province of New Orleans. Each of these 
provinces contains courts that adminis- 
ter the canon law and pass upon ques- 
tions involving the liberties, property 
rights, marriage relations, and domestic 
affairs of the people. 


Episcopalians in Wyoming 

Episcopalians are active in the State of 
Wyoming. They publish a sixteen-page 
periodical that appears monthly, engage 
in social service work, and endeavor to 
place their churches upon a sound finan- 
cial basis. Following is a comparison be- 
tween conditions in Wyoming in June, 
1909, and October, 1921. In 1909 there 
were ten ministers ; now there are twenty- 
four. There were no lay workers; now 
there are thirty-three. There were thir- 
teen rectories; now there are thirty. 
There were two parish houses; now there 
are fourteen. There were 1,338 commu- 
nicants; now there are 3,213. There were 
three parishes; now there are ten. The 
value of church property was $240,680; 
now it is $1,128,860. There was no endow- 
ment; there is now $148,250. - These gains 
are due to the untiring energy of Bishop 
Thomas, who went to Wyoming in 1909 
and is still actively working. 


Priest-ridden Tibet 


A bulletin issued from the Washington, 
D.C., headquarters of the National Geo- 
graphic Society conveys this distressing 
information about the land of Tibet: 
“Tibet with its scores of thousands of 
Buddhist monks and its degenerate 
religion in which the propitiation of devils 
holds an important place, may be said to be 


at once the most priest-ridden and devil- 


ridden country in the world.” The com- 
plete story of Tibet is yet to be written, 
for foreigners have been zealously ex- 
cluded, and only within recent years have 
outsiders been permitted to visit Lhasa, 
the capital. So difficult has it been to 
enter Lhasa that it has gained around 
the world the pseudonym of the forbidden 
city. 

In its way Tibet is one of the most 
religious lands. Its particular type of 
Buddhism has run heavily to monasticism. 
It is said that one member of the popu- 
lation in every seven is a priest or a monk. 
The lamasaries, or monasteries, often con- 
stitute cities in themselves, housing thou- 
sands of members under neighboring 
roofs. Many of the Tibetan communities 
so marked on the map are really mon- 
asteries on some great crag, with a vil- 
lage of ordinary folk at the base. 


College Students in Bible Class 


Prof. O. W. Warmingham, Boston Uni- 
versity, is the organizer and teacher of a 
remarkable Bible class. More than one 
hundred students from Harvard, Radcliffe, 
and the Massachuseits Institute of Tech- 
nology are enrolled in the class, which 
meets at the Epworth Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., and takes up 
the study of the needs and problems of 
young people. One reason for the success 
of the class is the fact that the members 
propose all questions offered for discussion. 


THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Is there always a 
black spot in your 
SUNSHINE? It is 
your own SHADOW. 


== = 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


Rev. Clay MacCauley has returned to 
California and taken up his residence in 
Berkeley. 


Rey. Charles R. Joy of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has accepted a unanimous call to the First 
Parish, Dedham, Mass., and will begin his 
new pastorate soon. 


The author of the article, “A Number 
Lesson for Church Members,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of December 29, was 
Rey. Robert P. Doremus, and his name 
should have appeared. 


Two ministers, father and son, now 
have pastorates on the Pacific Coast. 
Rey. Wilson M. Backus, the father, is 
minister of Unity Church, Redlands, and 
Rev. Edwin B. Backus, the son, is min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles, 


The question of the union of the three 
Unitarian churches of Salem, Mass., is 
being agitated. The resignation of Rev. 
Edward D. Johnson, who has accepted a 
eall to Urbana, Ill., leaving the First 
Church without a minister, opened the 
question of union between the First 
Chureh and the North Church. 


Contributions for Russian relief should 
be sent to The Committee for Relief and 
Education of Russian Children, 44 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. Checks should be 
made to Lee, Higginson & Co. For the 
general relief of Russia, contributions 
should be sent to The American Relief 
Administration, 42 Broadway, New York, 
INN 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning January 
16: Monday, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, First Parish, Brighton ; Tuesday, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, First Church in Roxbury; 
Wednesday, Rev. William L. Clark, St. 
Paul’s Church (Episcopal); Thursday, 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, Department of 
Community Service, American Unitarian 
Association; Friday, Florence Buck, D.D., 
Department of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association; Satur- 
day, musical service, A. Vincent Bennett, 
King’s Chapel. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Facts in a Conference 


The fall meeting of the North Jersey 
Conference was held in Orange, N.J., on 
October '23. Delegates were present from 
Toms River, Passaic, Hackensack, Ruther- 

‘ ford, Ridgewood, Montclair, Hlizabeth, 
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Plainfield, Summit, and Orange. The pres- 
ident of the Conference, Oliver J. Mat- 
thews, presided, and the secretary was 
Harold Sloan. Rey, Walter Reid Hunt 
welcomed the delegates to Orange. The 
afternoon session was devoted to listening 
to reports of the delegates. These reports 
were particularly interesting because they 
were the result of a definite effort to col- 
lect accurate statistics which would fur- 
nish a basis by which future progress 
could be judged. The table below gives 
the figures in full :— 
Kny 

1. Number of members enrolled. 2. Average 

attendance Sunday. 38. Proportion of young 


people. 4. Number of pupils. 5. Average at- 
tendance. 6. Number of teachers. 7. Number 
of members of Women’s Alliance. 8. Number 


of members of Laymen’s League. 


Sunday- 
Church school W.A. L.L. 
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Town 


Toms River 


Paterson 

Passaic 60 30 25% 30 22 6 25 12 
Hackensack 52 29 20 17 4 25 12 
Rutherford 108 64 72 56 8 58 26 
Ridgewood $225, 21 
Montclair 246 150 65 50 9101 60 
Elizabeth 74 3015% 60 45 6 72 12 
Plainfield 85 64 15% 45 31 8 40 26 
Summit ‘ 

Orange 143 57 6% 27 22 6 56 45 


They represent a really constructive ef- 
fort to determine the present strength of 
the North Jersey churches, and to furnish 
accurate information for future work. In- 
teresting remarks were made by Edward 
Aborn of Orange, Mr..Jacobson of Hack- 
ensack, and many others. At the after- 
noon session Rey. Minot Simons delivered 
a stirring address on the great Member- 
ship Campaign now*under way in the 
whole denomination, and called upon all 
loyal church members to testify to their 
faith. 

A buffet supper was served by the 
Women’s Alliance and the lLaymen’s 
League of the Orange church. The even- 
ing session was in charge of the Laymen’s 
League. An eloquent address was made 
by Charles H. Strong, president of the 
League, emphasizing the value of the Con- 
ferences, calling on every church to send 
representatives to: all our Conferences. 
Mr. Strong said the representatives should 
have their-expenses paid by the churches 
and that this expense will be more than 
repaid to the church by the inspiration and 
enthusiasm taken home to the churches. 
Kenneth McDougall, Middle Atlantic 
States secretary of the Laymen’s League, 
made a brief address emphasizing the 
value of team work among the churches 
and League chapters. 

The spirit of the Conference was opti- 
mistic as to the future of the Unitarian 
Church and determination to make it 
take a larger and more active place in 
the service of the country. The delegates 
left Orange with a feeling of gratitude to 
the Orange church for its hospitality and 
to the officers of the Conference for their 
hard and conscientious, work. The next 
meeting will be held at Summit, N.J. 


Parish News Letters 


Installed at Fiftieth Anniversary 
Denver, Cou. — First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. George Gilmour: The installation of 
Mr. Gilmour as pastor of Unity Church, at the 
close of the old and the beginning of the new 
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fifty-year period, was fitting. The total 
attendance at the meetings was nearly 900, 
and the enthusiasm of the parish was raised to 
a high point. A reception was held at the 
church, Saturday afternoon and evening, 
November 26. John Gabriel gave a historic 
sketch of the church, and Dr. William Smed- 
ley spoke in a reminiscent vein. The fol- 
lowing men gave brief addresses; Dr. Charles 
A. Lory, Dr. C. A. Duniway, Dr. John W. 
Day. On Sunday, November 27, Mr. Gil- 
mour was formally installed as minister. The 
invocation was given by Rev. W. H. Skeels.’ 
Rey. Horace D. Martin led the responsive 
reading, and Rey. James T. Carlyon read the 
Scripture. Prayer was offered by Rev. David 
Utter. The installation sermon was preached 
by Dr. Day, and welcome to the minister was 
given by Rabbi William 8S. Friedman. 
Dr. Duren J. H. Ward gave the charge to the 
minister, and Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks gave the. 
charge to the people. Response was made by 
Mr. Gilmour. Greetings from the American. 
Unitarian Association were conveyed by 
Rev. William Channing Brown. 


One Hundred Members in Six Weeks 

Des Mornes, Ia.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Edmund H. Reeman: Up- 
ward of two hundred and fifty men and 
women sat down to a dinner held here 
December 13 in celebration of the victory ' 
of the “One Hundred Members Before 
Christmas Campaign” conducted during 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ”’ 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants.. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE C STIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tions. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


A (YOUNG) MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN of refine- 
ment and quiet tastes, pleasant disposition. 
practical nurse, wishes care of invalid. Refer- 
ences. Address C-6, care of TH CHRISTIAN 
RHGISTER. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. 
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the past six weeks by the Des Moines 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 


‘League, which has grown in a few months . 


‘from a membership of thirty to 105. In- 
Spired by the men, the ladies of Unity 
} Circle are now also engaged in a cam- 
paign for largely increased membership. 
Announcement was made that the Lay- 
men’s League and Unity Circle would 
- eompete on the first two Sundays in Jan- 
uary to see which organization can show 
the largest increase in the Sunday morn- 
ing church attendance on these dates. 


Following a musical programme by the’ 


Taylor Clinic Male Quartette, a novel pro- 
gramme of toasts was presented, with Mr. 
Reeman as toastmaster. Upon a large 
board was inscribed the caption, “What 
Unity Church Most Needs.” As each 
_ toast was proposed a card epitomizing 
the suggestion outlined by the toast was 
attached below. Dr. Lola Taylor proposed 
as a toast, “A Beautified Church Edifice.” 
H. H. Sawyer, president of the Des 
Moines Chapter, offered the toast, “An As- 
sistant to the Minister.” Mr. Sawyer read 
‘a telegram from the National League 
stating that a substantial appropriation 
had been made by the National League to 
assist the local chapter in securing an 
assistant for the minister so that he 
might have opportunity to engage in spe- 
cial work among the student bodies of the 
-city.. “One Thousand Members for Unity 
Church” was the toast of James R. Hanna, 
former mayor of Des Moines; G. D. Blly- 
son followed with “A Largely Increased 


-posed 
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Budget Next Year”; Dr, 8. L. Taylor pro- 
“More Regular Church Attend- 
ance’; and the final toast was offered by 
a non-churehman, Attorney Charles O. 
Holly, on “A New Sense of the Commu- 
nity Value of Unity Church.” The Des 
Moines Chapter holds a noonday lunch- 
eon every Thursday at one of the down- 
town department stores and has large and 
enthusiastic gatherings with addresses 
each week by some prominent man of the 
community. . Occasionally the meetings 
are interspersed with music. 


Ordained and Installed 


Exeter, N.H.—¥irst Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Rowland F. Nye: An impressive and 
beautiful ordination and installation cere- 
mony took place at the church, Sunday 
evening, December 11, at eight o’clock. A 
large congregation, representing all the 
churches, witnessed the induction of Row- 
land F. Nye into the Christian ministry, 
and his installation as minister of the 
Society. The invocation was by Rev. Kd- 
ward Green, minister emeritus of the 
church, and was followed by a solo by Mrs. 
E. 8S. Thyng. The Scripture reading was 
by Rey. George F. Patterson of Concord, 
N.H. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in his inspir- 
ing sermon used the figure of the Lord’s 
arrow of salvation to express the single- 
ness of intent with which we must serve 
the great purposing of God. The prayer 
of ordination was by Rev. Bugene R. 
Shippen, minister of the Second Church, 
Boston. The charge to the minister and 
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the right. hand of fellowship was given by 
Dr. Minot Simons. The charge empha- 
sized the challenging opportunity of the 
modern ministry and the exacting de- 
mands of its leadership. After the clerk 
of the Society had read the Society’s call 
to Mr. Nye, and his letter of acceptance, 
the act of installation was performed by 
Prof. James A. Tufts, LL.D., with response 
by the congregation and acknowledgment 
by the minister-elect. Greetings of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
were extended by Rey. George F. Patter- 
son, followed by the charge to the people 
by Rev. Edward Green, who emphasized 
the fact that the Unitarian Society in 
Exeter is an inherited trust and that 
loyalty and co-operation between its mem- 
bers and its minister will make it an 
instrument of renewed power and _ in- 
fluence for the kingdom of God in the 
community. Words of welcome to Exe- 
ter were spoken by Dr. Bixler, minister 
of the Congregational church. The ser- 
vice closed with benediction by the min- 
ister. Mr. Nye graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1920 and spent 
the past year in Oxford, England, as 
Cruft Fellow from Meadville. His pas- 
torate in Exeter began November 1. 


No Sign of Rust 


FitcHpurG, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard A. Pease: The parish is full of 
years, but with no sign of rust. On 
Wednesday, December 28, it added an- 
other page to its honorable history by giv- 


Church Attendance 


is the corner-stone of the foundation of the Laymen’s League program for 


the coming year. 


Where there is only one Unitarian church in a city, says the Rev. John 
Malick of Cincinnati, it seems to us sometimes a long way to go, but it is 
not nearly as far as from Scrooby to Leyden, or from Leyden to Ply- 


mouth. 


Some people before us had to go a long distance to reach the church of 


their kind. 


When it rains and the trip seems long and the cars slow, it helps if we 
think of those who crossed the Atlantic to go to the church of their choice. 


Boston 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


New York 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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ing its sixty-third annual party, achieving 
another social and financial success. This 
parish has plenty of enthusiasm in all 
its work, not of the effervescent kind, 
but that which is compounded of a recog- 
nition of practical details, a willingness to 
work, and a decision to succeed. The 
church is fortunate in its minister, who 
not only has the confidence, esteem, and 
appreciation of his congregation, but is 
also popular throughout the city and in 
demand for various meetings. He is at 
present serving as president of the Family 
Welfare Association, which is the asso- 
ciated charities of Fitchburg. The pres- 
ent trustees of the parish are: George R. 
Wallace, chairman; Richard Bullock, Mrs. 
Frederick Wallace, Fred N. Dillon, Fred- 
erie ©. Nichols, Mrs. C. EH. Ames, Mrs. 
D. H. Merriam. The working organization 
includes committees on auditing, finance 
and property, social service, general ser- 
vice, religious education, music, delegates, 
and hospitality and entertainment. The 
Alliance is active and a great asset to the 
parish. On Tuesday, December 6, it held 
an impressive service in honor of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. On this occa- 
sion a tablet was presented to the church 
and placed therein by the Alliance in 
memory of one of its presidents, Mrs. 
Abbie Damon, as a testimony of love and 
respect. December 14 the Alliance held 
its annual fair and added $800 to its 
treasury. The latest effort of the Fitch- 
burg Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
was the conduct of the church service on 
Laymen’s Sunday, November 27. ‘The ser- 
vice was conducted entirely by Thornton 
K. Ware, with the exception of the ad- 
dress, which was given by Mr. W. L. 
Walker. These two are_ respectively 
president and vice-president of the chap- 
ter. Special efforts are being made to 
build up the Sunday-school, and there is 
a growing recognition of its importance. 
While giving due care to the tasks imme- 
diately at hand, the parish has the vision 
to see things which are far away, and is 
now sending $100 to the Unitarian Church 
in Ujszekely, Transylvania. Also it sends 
encouragement and gives fellowship. 


Laymen Preach and Sing 


FRANKLIN, N.H.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rey. Wilton W. Cross: 
Sunday, November 27, was observed as 
Laymen’s Sunday. Not only did the Lay- 
men conduct the service, but they took 
over the singing and organ-playing. Frank 
Proctor, treasurer of the Franklin Savings 
Bank, gave the address. W. F. Duffy, 
president of the Acme Needle Company, 
read the Scripture and offered prayer. 
W. Barnard Daniell conducted the service. 
The special choir consisted of Bland Red- 
man, Walter Hancock, Gardner Longfel- 
low, and Prof. George Keith, superintend- 
ent of schools. Melvin Redman, fourteen 
years of age, was at the organ. The 
chapter of the Laymen’s League is doing 
splendid work under the leadership of 
Dr. J. B. Woodman. 


An Educational Programme 


| LAWRENCE, Kan.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mark Mohler: The outstanding 
features of the work in this parish are 
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educational. In the -Sunday-school,. the 
university class is the largest, with a 
weekly attendance of between thirty and 
thirty-eight. Prof. B. M. Allen, head of 
the Zodlogy Department at the University 
of Kansas, conducts the discussion, which 
is based on Wells’s “Outline of History.” 
The next largest class is composed of high- 
school girls, of which Miss Alberta L. 
Corbin, professor of German, and adviser 
to freshman girls in the University, is 
teacher. A new department in the school 
is the kindergarten with Mrs. Roy Towne, 
a trained teacher, in charge. Besides 
these, there are classes for junior-high 
boys, taught by Mr. Mohler, and- four 
grammar-school grade classes, two for girls 
and two for boys, taught by Mrs. Lenna 
W. Brown, assistant in the Entomology 
Department at the University, Miss Kate 
Sears, Richard Stevens, and Glen Miner. 
The adult class is led by various persons 
who speak on popular topics. In addition 
to the Sunday classes there are three 
groups of girls and a Boy Scout troop 
which meet during the week. Mrs. B. M. 
Allen is captain of the Girl Scouts, num- 
bering thirteen. Mrs. C. E. Johnson has 
ten Junior Scouts. The Lend-a Hand 
Club, for girls under ten years old, is in 
charge of Miss Kate Sears,-and has 
twenty enrolled. The Boy Scouts have 
two full patrols, with an average attend- 
ance for the troop of nine. By an arrange- 
ment between the Ministerial Alliance of 
the city and the Board of Hducation, credit 
toward high-school graduation for Bible 
study done under certain prescribed condi- 
tions is allowed. The junior-high class is 
following the course. Mr. Mohler has 
taken an active part in the organization 
and launching of what is called The 
Kansas School of Religion of Lawrence, 
Kansas, the purpose of which is to provide 
an unofficial department of religious educa- 
tion for the university students. The 
Young People’s Society has voted to be- 
come affiliated with the national Young 
People’s Religious Union. It meets on 
Sunday evening. Once a month a supper 
is provided, and at meetings held by the 
general forum a musical programme is 
given. The speakers on regular-meeting 
nights are either members of the Society 
or university or community leaders. The 
officers of the Society are: President, 
Theodore Eliot; vice-president, Miss Aeo 
Hill; secretary, Miss Dorothy Brown; 
treasurer, Miss Elma Miller. There are 
about twenty members. In order to. iden- 
tify the church with the social] movements 
of the day, a public forum in which both 
local and national issues were presented 
was established last year. Attendance 
varies with the interest created by the 
topics and the speakers. The most suc- 
cessful was the one conducted by Profes- 
sor Allen, on “W. J. Bryan’s Views on 
Religion,” following a visit of Mr. Bryan 
to the University. The building was 
packed to the doors, and students stood in 
the yard and listened through the open 
windows. On suggestion of the Congrega- 
tional minister, the proposal was made 
that the church be invited to join in the 
forum. Committees have been appointed 
by both societies to draw up a plan and 
a programme for the coming winter. The 
Alliance is a tower of strength for the 


local parish. The members not only have| _ 
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made contributions to the national Alliance 
work and to the budget of the local society, 
but also have assumed responsibility for 
raising half of the allotment of the Law- 
rence church for the Campaign Fund. 
The officers of the Alliance are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. E. Bowersock; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. C. Stevens; secretary, Mrs. 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL,. 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

_ The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard .§. Eustis, M.D.,_ Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


Directors: 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers, Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suv- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. {: 


7 PARKI|SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Roy Towne; treasurer, Mrs. Mark Mohler. 
Committees look after the providing of 
‘flowers for the pulpit during services and 
the showing of hospitality to- strangers 
and new members. A few years ago, the 
secede Unitarian Society was made 
ustee of a fund, including some local 
property, for the purpose of establishing 
a home for women and girls. The trustees 
of the Society were designated as the 
_Ianaging board. From the first the house 
has been occupied by university girls who 
were self-supporting. Recently the court 
permitted the purchase of an additional 
house, better located with respect to the 
down-town portion cf the city, and this, 
with the co-operation of the Business 
Women’s Club, has been opened as a home 
and social: centre for employed women 
and girls. The object of the donor was 
to be helpful to those endeavoring to 
advance in life. The Society through the 
trustees has sought tu administer the trust, 
not as a charity, but as an agency for 
providing home surroundings, as nearly 
normal as possible, for those who do not 
have those privileges. Accommodations, 
however, are provided for those who may 
be.temporarily without the means of sup- 
-port.. The officers of the society are: 


President, Mrs. Genevieve Chalkley ; vice-. 


president, Prof. B. M. Allen; additional 
members of the Board—Mr. Richard 
“Stevens (secretary), H. C. Riggs, and Miss 
Nelle _Kuhn; secretary, Hon. Oscar 
Learnard; treasurer, Irving Hill; super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, Mrs. 
George J. Hood. The other officers of the 
school are: Miss Mary Palmer, secretary, 
_and H. C. Rodgers, treasurer. 


’ Minister a Native Son 


New Ozreans, La.—First Unitarian | 


‘Church, Rey. J. H. B. Tegarden: Mr. 
_ Tegarden, recently given a wtnanimous 


REY. J. H. B. THGARDEN 


eall to the church, was installed Friday 
evening, November 25. The following per- 
sons took part in the installation service: 
Responsive reading, Rey. J. H. B. Te- 
garden; welcome, Col. George Soulé; ser- 
mon, Dr. Minot Simons; right hand of fel- 
lowship, Dr. Minot Simons; installation 
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by the congregation, W. B. Gregory. The 
minister preached a sermon for laymen, 
Sunday, November 20, giving a historical 
review of the advancement and liberaliza- 
tion of Christianity through laymen’s ef- 
forts. Mr. Tegarden is the first native 
Southerner who has been pastor of the 
ehurch. He is also the first Unitarian 
minister the State of Mississippi has pro- 
duced. Both Mr. and Mrs. Tegarden at- 
tended the Meadville Theological School, 
Mr. Tegarden graduating from that in- 
stitution last September. Friday, Novem- 
ber 4, the parish gave a reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tegarden. The Alliance had the 
reception in charge, and welcomed a large 
number of members and friends of the 
ehureh. The church is well organized 
with a number of working committees and 
active organizations, and anticipates a 
prosperous year. 
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Deaths 


LINCOLN.—At the New England Hospital, 
December 27, 1921, Agnes Wyman, daughter 
of Algernon Sidney and Abby Bigelow Lincoln, 
late of Medford, and grand-daughter of Col. 
Leonard Stone, late of Templeton. 


A loyal supporter of our Unitarian faith, 


- handed down from her New England forefathers. 


WORDEN.—In Barneveld, N.Y., December 20, 
1921, after a brief illness, Frank Leonard 
Worden, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

‘Our community is saddened by the loss of a 
faithful and high-minded citizen, a merchant 
of diligence and integrity, a warm-hearted and 
true friend and associate, a devoted and be- 
loved son, brother, husband, and father. This 
notice is inserted with the thought also that 
it may thus reach the eye of former -pastors 
of the church in this village, and their fam- 
ilies, and of a larger circle of those who during 
many years past, visiting Barneveld, have so 
often enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Worden. 


WE HAVE SHOE FACTORIES 


Because men found they could do more working together than 
they could pegging along at individual benches. 


. Efficient organization in the Church—membership—means 
that here is the machinery for orderly and regular worship. 


It is the machinery necessary for applying the Christian spirit 


to the world. The physical equipment grows rusty unless every 


part of it is working. 


If you want to serve in your corner of the world— 


Join your church! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


The most significant book of the year in the field of religious education 


THE NEW PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


’ By George Herbert Bett 


MARION LAWRANCE, Consulting Secretary of the International Sunday School 
Association, says of it: “This is a very bold book. _ It strikes straight from the shoulder 
but its arguments are irrefutable, and sooner or later the church is going to recognize the 
claims made in this book and put religious education in the place where it belongs. 
Then will the church begin to build upon a sure foundation and grow as it has never 


grown in the past.” 


Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
150 FIFTH AVENUE 581 BOYLSTON STREET 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


“THE OHEST WITH THE CHILL INLIT’ 


iWHITE MOUNTAIN’ Refrigerators, recognized as the World's Standard 
in Fe eseatioe —Hanitery, nomical, Durable. ‘In Over a Million 
Homes.” . Sold in every city and important town in the United States. 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


MAINE 


‘Hels. REFRIGERATOR 


| PLEASANTRIES 


Treat these war veterans right; we may 
not have any more.—Atlanta Journal. 


“How times have changed!” “Yes?” 
“Imagine Rosa Bonheur painting a flock 
of Ford tractors.”—Florida Times-Union. 


“Landru, known the world over since 1918 
_as the French Bluebird.”—Dvening Paper. 

M. Maeterlinck ought to be told of this. 
—Punch. oT 

Doctor: “How does the patient act 
when he is alone?” Nurse: “I could not 
say. I have never been with him when 
he was alone.”—IJdaho Yarn. 


Traces of many diseases have been 
found in mummies three thousand years 
old. It is only natural that people of 
that age begin to show signs of breaking 
up.—Punch. 


“Mother, I just took a splinter out of 
my hand with a pin.” “A pin! Don’t 
you know that’s dangerous?” “Oh, no, 
mother, I used a safety pin.”—Science 
and Inwention. 


Wrecked Motorist (telephoning) : “Send 
assistance at once. I’ve turned turtle.” 
Voice (from the other end): “My dear 
sir, this is a garage. What you want is 
an aquarium.”—Burr. 


Instructor: “Frank, tell the class about 
the Anabasis. What was the Anabasis?” 
Frank: “It was—er—it was a piece of 
music they played on the Xenophon.”— 
Nashville Tennessean. 


Host (showing hunting trophies): “I 
tell you, my boy, I’ve had many a hair- 
breadth escape getting these together.” 
Guest: “Very interesting. You must 
come to my place some time and see my 
stamp collection.”’—Life. 


“JT knowed de job wasn’ gineter last 
long,” said Uncle Eben, “when I found 
out I was expected to assist a man to help 
a man dat was passin’ de tools to another 
man dat wasn’ doin’ much work in the 
fust place.”—Washington Star. 


“Have you had any experience in sales- 
manship?’ asked a sales manager of a 
college graduate applying for a job. “Oh, 
yes,” replied the other, confidently. “I 
assisted for two years in selling the seats 
for the Yale-Harvard football game.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


Little Clara brought a drawing to her 
Daddy—a drawing comprising a circular 
scrawl of pencil lines and a dot. “That’s 
ittle Mit’ Muffet,” she explained. “But 
where is she?” “O-oh! The spider f’ight- 
ened her away!” And yet they write 
books on the Cubists!—ZIllinois Siren. 


In Japan, when the subscriber rings 
up, the operator may be expected to ask, 
“What number does the honorable son of 
the moon and stars desire?” “Hohi, two- 
three.” Silence. Then the exchange re- 
sumes. “Will the honorable person gra- 
ciously forgive the inadequacy of the in- 
significant service and permit this humble 
slave of the wire to inform him that the 
never-to-be-sufficiently-censured line is 
busy ?”—Far Seas. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do barre duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400, 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G, ‘Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
GEORGE FOOT MOORE 


Professor of the History of Religion 
in Harvard University 


The Origin and Development 
of Religion 


Among the topics discussed will be the primary 
motive in religion, the origin of its elementary 
notions, the common features of so-called primitive 
religions, the progress of religion in advancing 
civilization, the crisis in the history of religion 
when men demand of it guarantees for something 
beyond this life, the principal types of religion that 
offer themselves as ways of salvation, 


On Monday Afternoons, 
Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13 


At 2.30 o’clock, All seats FREE and no tickets 
required. 


LOWELL BLEACHERY 


Incorporated 1833 
Present Dividends 10% 
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PRICE ON APPLICATION 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft. Courses 
; Principals: 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Sunday, January 15, morning service, 10.45 a.m. 
Mr. Speight will preach. No vesper service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m, This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
PS pasty og tS The church is open daily from 
until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, minister. Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., 
will preach. Church services at 11 a.m. Dis- ~ 
ead School at 9.45 A.M. Primary Classes at 

1 aM. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 a.m. 
Morning service, 11 a.m. Young People’s 
meeting (The Emerson Guild), 6 P.M. The 
public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, January 15, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘Should Courts of Justice Yield to 
Popular Pressure?’ Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 114.m. Church School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to all 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 
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